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AD IMPRIMENDUM SOLUM ONCE MORE 


The proclamation of Henry VIII concerning seditious and heret- 
ical books (16 Nov., 1538) contained a clause requiring, 


“That no person or persons in this realm shall from henceforth 
printe any booke in the Englishe tong unless uppon examination 
made by some of his Grace’s pryvie counsaile or other such as His 

lighnesse shall appoint they have lycence so to do and yet so 
havynge nott to put these words Cum privilegio regali without 
addyng Ad imprimendum solum, and that the hole copie, or els 
at the least theffect of his licence and privilege be therwith printed, 
and playnely declared and expressed in the Englishe tonge under- 
neth them.” ? 


Mr. A. W. Pollard, in his article, “ The Regulation of the Book 
Trade,” * proposed a new interpretation of the phrase ad impri- 
mendum solum, as follows: 


“Incidentally we may note that while a distinction appears to 
he drawn between a licence and a privilege, the one word ‘ privi- 
legium’ seems to be used as a Latin equivalent for both. Every 
book, as I understand the proclamation, required a licence; but 
the licence was not to be paraded by the use of the words ‘Cum 
privilegio regali’ without these words being limited and restricted 
by the addition ‘ad imprimendum solum.? These must, there- 
fore, be construed ‘only for printing,’ i. e. not for protection, 


* The final draft is in B. M., Cotton, Cleopatra, E. v. 341. Strype in 
his reprint (Memoirs of Archbp. Cranmer, 1840, 11, 256) indicated by 
italics the emendations of Henry, one of which is the phrase in question. 
The existence of earlier drafts was noted some time ago in connection 
with the summary of the final draft in the State Papers Domestic. 

*The Library, Third series, vir, 22-4; reprinted in a chapter of his 
Shakespeare’s Fight with the Pirates, pp. 6-7. 
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unless this was expressly stated, in which case the ‘licence’ was 
raised to the higher rank of a ‘ privilege.’ The words ‘ ad impri- 
mendum solum’ have been generally interpreted as equivalent to 
‘for sole, or exclusive printing.’ Whether or not they can legiti- 
mately bear this meaning in Tudor Latin is perhaps doubtful. It 
seems quite clear from this Proclamation that this is not the 
meaning they were intended to bear; but so far from the Proclam- 
ation in this respect attaining its end, it seems pretty certain that 
it intensified the very misconception which its authors tried to 
remove.” 


Mr. Pollard here uses licence and privilege in a special sense, 
somewhat out of keeping with that suggested by the proclamation,® 
where privilege seems to mean, a grant of exclusive ownership of 
a work, with royal protection of the property right so granted, and 
licence seems to mean, allowance of a work for publication. As 
this is also the modern distinction, I shall use the terms in the 
meaning of the proclamation. Mr. Pollard’s real position, as I 
understand it, is, that all books were required to be licensed, or 
allowed by examiners; and that a privilege, or grant of exclusive 
ownership, should not masquerade as a licence, or allowance to 
publish, unless its holder could show, by printing the actual words 
or the substance of the privilege, that it did indeed convey royal 
favor in the sense of protection of contents, thus giving it the 
effect of licence as well as exclusive privilege of printing. If this 
is Mr. Pollard’s meaning, it is a fair interpretation of the general 
import of the proclamation. 

But with the statement that ad imprimendum solum cannot 
mean for sole printing, but must mean “only for printing, i. e. 
not for protection,” I have ventured to take issue, on the ground 
that the innovation is not necessary for a full understanding of 
the occasion, purpose, and wording of the proclamation, and is 
contrary to the whole history of the use and interpretation of the 
phrase. In the summer of 1918 I sent Mr. Pollard a carbon copy 
of an article, “ Ad imprimendum solum,” which appeared in Mod- 
ern Language Notes in February, 1919. To this Mr. Pollard 
replied in the January, 1919, issue of The Library, having in the 
meantime notified me that his position had been made secure 


*The terms are often confused for the reason that before the Proclama- 
tion some royal privileges served instead of licences to print, and some 
of the early privileges use the terms as if they were almost synonymous. 
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through the discovery, by Mr. A. W. Reed, of the several drafts of 
the proclamation of 1438 in the Public Record Office. These were 
presented orally to the Bibliographical Society in a paper by Mr. 
Reed on November 18, 1918, entitled “The Regulation of the 
Book-Trade before the Proclamation of 1538”; but, as the condi- 
tions of the British censorship did not then permit Mr. Pollard 
to follow up his kind offer to send me an abstract of Mr. Reed’s 
article, it was only recently that I ran across this study of press 
censorship in The Transactions of the Bibliographical Society for 
1920 (xv, 157-84). 

There is in Mr. Reed’s transcript of the drafts of the proclama- 
tion one very significant passage which Mr. Pollard did not men- 
tion, and which Mr. Reed certainly misapplies at one point where 
it touches Mr. Pollard’s theory. This passage (pp. 171-181) shows 
the evolution of a section of the proclamation in these four 
readings: 

1. “Item that no person or persons usyng the occupacion of 
pryntyng in this Realme shall from henceforth prynte any boke 
in the Englishe tong with theise wordes, (cum privilegio Regali) 
onless the true understonding of the same wordes be plainlie de- 


clard and expressed in the Englishe tong underneth them to the 
intent that the Reders may plainlie perceve the effecte therof.” 


2. (“The first correction of the first draft”). “Item that no 
person or persons usyng the occupacion of pryntyng in this Realme 
shall from hene-forth prynt eny boke in the Englishe tong with 
theise wordes (cum privilegio Regali) onless they have first licence 
of his highness graunted upon examinacion made by some of his 
graces privy counsaill to printe the same. And have a privilege 
in dede that no man but they shall printe the same for a tyme 
plainly declard and expressed in the Englishe tong underneth them 
to the extent that the Reders may plainlie perceve the effecte 
thereof.” 


3. (“The second correction on the first draft”). “Item that 
no person or persons usyng the occupacion of pryntyng in this 
Realme shall from henc-forth prynte eny boke in the Englishe tong 
with theise wordes /cum privilegio Regali/ onless they have first 
licence of his highness graunted upon examinacions made by some 
of his graces privy counsaill or other such as his highnes shal 
appointe And that theffecte of his licence and privilege be thereto 
prynted and plainlie declared and expressed in the Englishe tong 
underneth them.” 


4. (A copy of the former, with emendations by the King). 
“Ttem that no person or persons in this realm shall from hence- 





SL 
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forth printe any booke in the Englishe tong unless uppon exam- 
ination made by some of his Grace’s pryvie counsaile or other such 
as His Highnesse shall appoint they shall have lycence so to do 
and yet so havynge nott to put these words Cum privilegio regali 
without addyng Ad imprimendum solum, and that the hole copie, 
or els at the least theffect of his licence and privilege be therwith 
printed and playnely declared and expressed in the Englisshe tonge 
underneth them.” 

Mr. Reed makes these comments on the version which I 
number 2: 

“In many ways this is a satisfactory version. It states what a 
privilege is, namely, a grant ‘ that no man but they shall printe 
the book for a tyme’; it demands that the printer who uses it 
shall have it ‘in dede’ which means, of course, that some poor 
beggars of printers were rascally enough to filch the words; and 
it distinguishes the privilege from the licence. ... His Majesty 
was evidently the first to see that the injunction so far applied 
only to those who used the words ‘cum privilegio Regali,’ and 
that its effect would be to leave all other printers free of the 
injunction. He also detected that the words ‘ using the occupa- 
tion of printyng’ were not wanted since without them the phrase 
ran ‘no person or persons in this realme.’ As for all this to-do 
about the distinction between a licence and a privilege, let them 
add to the words ‘cum privilegio Regali’ the words ‘ad impri- 
mendum solum,’ ‘for printing only, or as an earlier draft had 
put it ‘that no man but they shall print the same for a tyme.’” 


I have italicised the or to call attention to the fact that Mr. 
Reed, in making this necessary equation of the clause from the 
earlier draft, “that no man but they shall print the same for a 
tyme,” with the phrase that displaced it in the next draft, ad 
imprimendum solum, has given a clear and absolutely convincing 
definition of the technical significance of ad imprimendum. solum 
as being a monopolistic privilege, or grant of sole printing rights 
for a term of years. Now this is exactly what it has always been 
taken to mean until Mr. Pollard (on at least three occasions) 
stated that it did not mean this in 1538. His theory makes this 
a misconception, a crystallized blunder, mysteriously originated 
and becoming, at some unknown date, the accepted interpretation. 
His exact meaning in “ for printing only, and not for protection ” 
seems to have eluded Mr. Reed: for, in adopting the “ for printing 
only” and employing it as a precise equivalent of “ for sole print- 
ing” and confirming it in the latter meaning by his comment, 
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Mr. Reed has “ supported” Mr. Pollard’s theory in a rather start- 
ling fashion,—i. e., by equating what Mr. Pollard wishes to dis- 
prove with what he set out to prove. As the tenor of Mr. Reed’s 
very interesting article is counter to Mr. Pollard’s theory, I can 
only suppose that the turn at the end was made as a hasty after- 
thought, and that it was not very carefully examined by Mr. 
Pollard. 

The general purpose of the proclamation of 1538 has always 
been reasonably clear. The occasion is set forth in the introduc- 
tion: that trouble had arisen from the publication of objectionable 
matters, partly by addition of notes and marginal comments in 
works previously examined and allowed. The proclamation guarded 
against this by requiring books printed abroad to have a special 
royal licence before being sold in England, and books printed in 
England to have a licence granted after examination of contents 
by authorities appointed by the King. Mr. Reed’s extract from 
the “ first correction of the first draft” shows that the customary 
interpretation of ad imprimendum solum was justified from the 
beginning; for the intention in that draft was, unmistakably, to 
require that no persons who hold licences for books should claim 
to have privileges from the King unless they have indeed privi- 
leges “that no man but they shall print the same for a tyme.” 
In substituting for this clause the ad imprimendum solum, the 
King indicated that the usual royal privilege was simply a grant 
of exclusive right to print,* and if in any case it meant more, that 
would appear if licence and privilege were printed in full or sum- 
marized in the work itself. 

The original drafts of the proclamation of 1538, then, instead 
of confirming Mr. Pollard’s position, make it logically untenable. 
But if they had never been made public, there are good and suffi- 
cient reasons for refusing such an interpretation. A minor objec- 
tion arises from the customary collocation of cum privilegio ad 
imprimendum solum with a term of years, as, per septenniwm. 


“Comparable in a way was a discussion which arose in Venice, 1516, 
over the Rituwm ecclesiasticorwm . . . Rom. ecclesiae, which carried a 
privilege from Pope Leo X. When the contents caused trouble, legates 
pointed out that the book could claim no authority, as Leo X had not 
approved it, but had simply granted a privilege to protect against pirat- 
ical reprinting (F. H. Reusch, Index der verbotenen Biicher, 1, 65). 
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‘With privilege for printing only, i. e. not for protection, for a 
period of seven years,’ is an odd reading, to say the least; but if 
ad imprimendum solum is a monopolistic grant, the term of years 
follows as a matter of course. A larger incongruity arises from 
construing the phrase as denying protection when it occurs, as it 
does frequently within a very few years of the proclamation, in 
works which carry by its side the most positive evidence that they 
did have the fullest favor and protection of the King.’ 

In Mr. Reed’s article and in my former one are numerous 
examples emphasizing the monopolistic quality of the royal privi- 
lege, which is indeed its very essence. A very clear example is the 
summary (possibly from a Latin original?) of the “tenour of the 
Kynges preuylege ” on the verso of the title-page of John Gough’s 
The dore of holy scripture. Mar. 12, 1540. (See Herbert, Typ. 
Antiq., 1, 493-4). John Gough was one of the very booksellers 
whose too general privileges for all such works as they might first 
publish had given occasion for the new regulation. The “tenor” 
of the 1540 privilege reiterates its monopolistic quality by a re- 
current only whose context clearly equates it with the solum of the 
Latin phrase: 

To al maner of people exercysyng the arte of pryntyng we gyue 
gretyng to understand, that we haue only granted & lycenced to 


Johan gowgh cytesyne & stacyoner of London, that he only to 
prynte under our pryueledge al maner of bokes new begon to be 


translated or compiled by the sayd Johan gowgh . . . for the space 
of seven yeares. . . and... that... noperson...do... 
prynte . . . no such bokes, but that the forsayd Johan gowgh haue 


the only aduantage according to the tenor of this our forsayd licence 
& pleasure (to him only graunted upon payne of forfature). 


That Henry VIII or whoever advised him to substitute the 
phrase ad imprimendum solum for “ that no man but they shall 
print the same” chose the word sole to indicate the exclusiveness 
of grant was, I have no doubt, due to a recognized technical signi- 
ficance of sole in monopolistic grants in general. This usage dates 


5 See, for example: A proclamation by the kynges maiestie . . . for the 
byble of the largest . . . volume, Grafton and Whitchurch, 1541 (Herbert, 
Typ. Antiq., 1, 516); The Prymer in Englisshe and Latin, containing a 
royal proclamation enjoining its use, Thomas Petit, 1543 (Ibid., 1, 555) ; 
The Primer in Englishe and Latin set forth by the kynges maiestie and 
his clergie, Whitchurch, 1546 (Ibid.). 
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back in English legal parlance at least as far as 1450: “ Enything 
by us to hym graunted soule or by us graunted to hym and eny 
other person or persons joyntly with him” (Rolls of Parliament, 
v. 190-191). As it has the same sense in the monopolistic con- 
troversies of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, it would 
require strong evidence to prove that it suffered a temporary shift 
of meaning in 1538. In 1590 Barlow (Third Sermon, 11, 49) 
referred to the “ intollerable licenses of Monopoles and Solesales.” 
The Act concerning Monopolies (21 Jac. I, c. 3, sec. x, clause 1) 
discusses a statement made in 1610, that monopolies were contrary 
to law, in language showing the analogous use of sole for other 
exclusive grants: 

“ All commissions, graunts, licenses, charters and letters patents 

heretofore made or graunted or hereafter to be made or graunted, 
for the sole buyinge sellinge makinge workinge or usinge of any 
thinge within this Realme . . . or of any other monopolies.” 
An exception was made against restraint of monopolies for letters 
patents for the term of 21 years or less for the “sole workinge or 
makinge of any manner of newe manufacture within this Realme 
to the first and true Inventor,” (Rymer, Foedera, xvi1, 522). 

As the Stationers’ Company ef London existed long before 1538, 
and included among its members many privileged printers, it is 
hardly to be supposed that they would altogether commit them- 
selves to a misconception of the meaning of ad imprimendum 
solum. Their whole usage favors the modern interpretation.® It 
is true that the records do not go back to 1538; but there is a clear — 
and positive interpretation of the meaning of the phrase in a letter 
written October, 1582, to the Treasurer, Lord Burghley (an au- 
thority on the history of printing patents) by William Seres, 
Junior, a patentee and the son of a patentee who was a charter 
member of the Stationers’ Company with privileges dating back 


*See an appeal to Burghley, Feb. 5, 1576, against a suit for a monopoly 
(Lans. MS. 48, art. 76, fol. 176); an investigation of complaints on mono- 
polies in printing (15772), Arber, S. R., 1, 111; the report of the Com- 
missioners on printing, July 18, 1583; and an abstract of the grievances 
of journeymen printers (1614? S. R., Iv, 525-6), stating that “from the 
beginning of printing his maiesties progenitors by their prerogative Royall 
did priuiledge such persons as they pleased solly to Print some peculiar 
books, leaving the rest in generall to the Printers.” 
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at least to the seventh year of Edward VI. Seres writes of the 
young stationers who petitioned Privy Council against the 
patentees : 


“‘ And in dede they doe not onely go about to derogate the princes 
authoritye aswell for graunting of suche like priuiledges as also 
of all lycences for the transportacon of clothe wolle beare and 
suche like sayeng in expresse termes that the privilege for sole 
printinge of all bokes is agaynst the lawe and that her maiestie 
oughte to sett at libertye the feate of pryntinge both to all prynters 
and to all free men of the citye of London whether they be skilfull 
therein or not. Whereby they would have more libertye given to 
prynters and pryntinge then ever was synce the fyrst Invencon 
therof ffor yt appeareth by the auntyent order of stacyoners hall 
[‘by which,’ says Arber, ‘the Craft that preceded the Company 
is evidently intended ’], that no copie of any boke grete or small 
should be prynted before yt was brought thether and beinge there 
allowed yt is our order that no man should prynt any other mans 
copie And besides that yt is evydent that priviledges thereof for 
certen special bokes was ever graunted by the prynce ffor in the 
moste parte of all auncyent prynted bokes we reade theis wordes 
(cum privilegio ad imprimendum solum) and many recordes may 
be found of the same w rhereby yt may well appeare that the prynce 
or magestrate had ever care to comytt the pryntinge of all goode 
bokes specially of the best sorte to some speciall men well knowne 
and tryed for their fidelitye skill and habilitye.” 7 


The Grafton who was for a long time standing counsel of the 
Stationers’ Company and had access to all their old records used 
“for sole printing” as if it were a petrified technical term for 
~ exclusiveness of a printing patent in conducting a lawsuit for vio- 
lation of such a grant, “ Francis Flower and assigns against T. 
Dunn and others in 1585” in the Court of Star Chamber (see 
Arber, S. R., 11, 798). 

Instances could be multiplied to illustrate the long-continued 
use of sole to indicate the exclusiveness of the monopoly patent. 
On the other hand, I have never yet seen an instance of sole (or 
solum) in any kind of grant that would admit the construction 
Mr. Pollard gives it. 

Mr. Pollard’s one attempt to illustrate such usage is inferential, 
and is based upon a letter which he quotes in his “ Ad impri- 
mendum solum” from the printer-publisher, Richard Grafton, on 


*Lans. MS. 48, art. 80, fol. 184 (Arber, S. R., 1, 771-2; 1, 114). 
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Dec. 1, 1538, to Cromwell concerning Grafton’s corrected reprint 
of the text of the New Testament of Coverdale (which had pre- 
viously been published by James Nicholson in such a way as to 
' give offense to Coverdale) : 


“T haue also added, as your lordship maye perceaue these wordes, 
Cum gracia et priuilegio Regis. And the day before this present 
came there a post named Nycolas, which brought your lordshipes 
letters to my lorde of harfforde, with thewhich was bounde a 
certen inhibicion for pryntynge of bookes, and for addynge of 
these words, Cum priuilegio. ‘Then assone as my lorde of har- 
fforde had receaued yt, he sent ymedyatlye for Mr. Couerdale and 
me, readynge thesame thynge unto us, in thewhich is expressed, 
that we shuld adde these wordes (ad imprimendum solum) which 
wordes we never heard of before. Nether do we take it that those 
wordes shuld be added in the pryntynge of the scripture (if yt be 
truly translated) for then shuld yt be a great occasyon to the 
enemyes to saye that yt is not the kynges acte or mynde to set yt 
forth, but only lyecence the prynters to sell soche as is put forth. 
Wherfore moost humbly we beseke your lordship to take no dys- 
pleasor for that we haue done, for rather then eny soche thynge 
should happen, we wolde do yt agayne, but I trust the thynge yt 
selfe is so well done, that it shall not only please your lordship, 
but also the Kynges highnes and all the godly in the realme.” 


We have here, says Mr. Pollard, “the assurance of a man whose 
business it was to know, that ‘these wordes, ad imprimendum 
solum, we neuer heard of before, and we have also an expression 
of a strong dislike to using them which becomes inexplicable if 
they are translated ‘for sole printing,’ but if ‘only for printing’ 
is the correct version is intelligible enough.” 

Grafton, it will be remembered, was not then royal printer. For- 
merly a merchant signing himself “ grocer,” he had, about 1537, 
interested himself in publishing. It was as publisher that he first 
undertook the French Bibles; but by August, 1538 he might be 
regarded as a practical printer. At that, he might not, four 
months later, be an expert on the meaning of a phrase adopted by 
King Henry during his absence on the Continent. Grafton was 
unexpectedly hit by two items of the proclamation: (1) by the 
clause necessitating a royal licence for importation of books printed 
abroad; and (2) by that requiring the addition (or substitution) 
of the new phrase ad imprimendum solum. His titlepage was 
already in print, and he wished to retain the phrase he had chosen 
to indicate the royal favor he thought himself already entitled to. 
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The letter to Cromwell is a half-apology for letting the title-page 
stand. Aside from the trouble and expense of changing it, there 
was probably a special reason for Grafton’s desiring to evade the 
requirement of adding the phrase he “ never heard of before” and 
feared enemies might misconstrue. A brief review of facts con- 
nected with Grafton’s publication of earlier editions of the Bible 
will perhaps show why he wished to have and to advertise on the 
title-page the royal favor, as well as the royal privilege of exclusive 
printing rights. 

Grafton and Whitchurch were the supporters or promoters of 
the publication of the English Bible as translated by Tyndale and 
Coverdale. After Tyndale was burned as a heretic, another edi- 
tion of the Bible was published under the name of Matthews’ 
Bible, the alias Matthews having been chosen for John Rogers, 
who continued the work of the translators and dedicated the new 
edition to King Henry. When 1500 copies had been finished at 
an expense of £500, Cromwell asked for six copies, and Grafton 
sent them by a servant. With them went a letter of thanks for 
Cromwell’s assistance in procuring the king’s allowance and licens- 
ing of the work, “ which was thought fit to be signified in the title- 
page in red letters, thus, ‘set forth by the king’s most gracious 
licence.’”® And yet, said Grafton, “certain there are that believe 
not that it pleased the king’s grace to license it to go forth. Where- 
fore, if your lordships pleasure were such, that we might have it 
licensed under your privy seal it would be a defence at this present, 
and in time to come, for all enemies and adversaries of the same.” 
(Cleopatra, C, v. 330). 

Later in the same year Grafton, writing to Cromwell, ventured 
a diplomatic reminder of his desire for a license under the royal 
seal for the issuing of his Bible: 

“Whereas I wryt unto your lordship for a prevye seale to be a 
defence unto the enemyes of this Bible, I understande, that your 
lordshippes mynde is, that I shall not nede it.” 


He went on to request also a printing monopoly, or privilege, for 
a term of years: 


“Therefore by your most godly favor, if I maye obtayne the 
kynges most gracyous privilege, that none shal prynt them, tyll 


®Strype, Memorials of Thos. Cranmer, 1, 84-6, 118-122. 
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these be solde, which at the least shall not be this iii yere, your 
lordship shall not fynde me unthankfull, but that to the utter- 
most of my power I wyll consyder yt. ... For truly my whole 
lyvynge lyeth herupon. Which if I maye have sale of them, not 
being hyndered by any other man, yt shalbe my makyng and 
wealth, and the contrary is my undoyng. Therefore most humbly 
I beseche your lordship to be my helper herin, that I maye obtayne 
this my request’ Or else, yf by no means this pryvylege may be 
had, (as I have no doubt thorow your helpe yt shall) and seeing 
men are so desirous to be pryntinge of yt agayne, to my utter 
undoynge as aforsayde that yet forasmuche as it hath pleased the 
kynges highnes to lycence this work to go abroade; and that it is 
the most pure worde of God which teacheth al true obedyence, and 
reproveth al scismes and contencyons: . .. yt maye therfore be 
comaunded by your lordship in the name of our most gracyous 
prynce, that every curat have one of them... and that every 
abbaye should have six, to be layd in six several places,” etc.? 

It will be seen that Grafton expresses, in discriminating lan- 
guage, his desire for three distinct and separate marks of royal 
favor in his printing of the Bible: (1) an allowance, or licence 
under the privy seal which should protect him and his work against 
interference by popish bishops or any other enemies; (2) an ex- 
clusive privilege, or patent, for his edition, for a term of three 
years or more; and (3) a compulsory sale of certain copies by royal 
command. How important the first item was, appears from the 
history of his attempts to print the Bible in Paris, the interference 
by the censors, his flight to London, and his dependence upon 
Cromwell and Cranmer for support in his undertaking to carry 
on the work at London. It appears also from the clause in the 
proclamation forbidding importation of English books printed 
abroad without “his maiesties specyall licence.” 'The work was 
issued in 1538 with this title: “'The new testament both in Latin 
and English . . . translated and corrected by Miles Coverdale: and 
prynted in Paris, by Fraunces Regnault, M.CCCCC.XXXVIII. 
in Nouembre, Prynted for Richard Grafton and Edward Whit- 
church cytezens of London. Cum gratia et priuilegio regis.” The 
volume was dedicated by Coverdale to Cromwell (Herbert 1, 512). 

Grafton, then, took upon himself the responsibility of using the 
cum gratia et priuilegio regis in a work already in print when the 
news of the proclamation reached him, thinking it signified, in a 


*Strype, Memorials of Cranmer, m1, 285-7. 
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way that had been customary, what Cromwell’s promises justified 
him in claiming, i. e. the royal favor of his enterprise—not only 
privilege but licence, a matter of infinitely more importance than 
the exclusive printing right. Lack of the latter could only break 
him financially ; but lack of the former might send him to the Fleet 
(as it did indeed at a later date), or might even imperil his life. 
Though the French difficulties did not come to a crisis till late in 
December, 1538, Grafton was certainly aware of them when he 
wrote that letter of December 1. Had he not good reason to 
object to the advertising of a mere monopoly patent if he thought 
himself entitled to claim as well the King’s support of his enter- 
prise? Putting in a phrase which changed the meaning of what 
he had already printed from an advertisement of royal favor to a 
claim for an exclusive patent might “be a great occasyon to the 
enemyes to saye that yt is not the kynges acte or mynde to set yi 
forth, but only lycence the prynters to sell soche as is put forthe.” 

Inasmuch as the original drafts of the proclamation definitely 
support the usual interpretation of ad imprimendum solum as for 
sole printing, and as the proclamation itself and Grafton’s letter 
concerning it are quite intelligible without resorting to an inter- 
pretation which upsets a few centuries of usage, I see no need of 
Mr. Pollard’s innovation. 


EveEtYN May ALBRIGHT. 
University of Chicago. 





DANTE NOTES 
III. From MatTrTer To SPIRIT 


In Paradiso, XXVIII, as Dante stands in the outermost of the 
nine material heavens, his transit therefrom to the spiritual world 
is preluded by the well-known vision of concentric angelic circles 
revolving about the Point of Light which is God; their velocities 
are in direct ratio to their nearness to that center, and it is the 
smallest of the nine which corresponds in speed and divineness to 
the largest of the corporeal spheres; the infinitesimal Point itself 
represents, “ parendo inchiuso da quel ch’elli’nchiude,”* what to 


1 Par., XXX, 12; ef. XXXIII, 90. 
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our earthly view is the extreme quantitative opposite—that infinite 
expanse of the Empyrean, which surrounds the world of sense. 

The general purpose of this stupendously ingenious endeavor to 
reformulate the universe from the standpoint of its spiritual side, 
where not magnitudes but “virtues”? rule, is self-evident; and, 
while it has won the deserved admiration of readers and commen- 
tators,® it needs little explanation beyond that furnished by Dante 
himself, through the mouth of Beatrice, in lines 64-78 of this same 
XXVITIth canto. 

It seems, however, equally evident to me that commentators in 
general have failed to correlate with it a host of cognate passages 
and instances, and have consequently overlooked the far-reaching 
significance of this inversion of the World as it is involved in 
Dante’s whole cosmogony—that is, specifically, in what I may term 
the geometry of his superterrestrial itinerary—and, as a necessary 
concomitant, its importance to our understanding of that puzzling 
threefold progression in Par., XXX, 46-96, whereby he at last 
attains to full spiritual vision. 

The concept per se of the spiritual aspect of the Cosmos as an 
inversely proportioned counterpart to its material ordering was a 
sublime inspiration of genius; but it was essentially simple of 
exposition, in comparison with the superhuman task that con- 
fronted Dante when he faced the necessity of describing and ex- 
plaining in narrative sequence his progression across, or through, 
the boundary which divides the world of sense from the world of 
spirit. His living temporal self could not but continue to advance 
along a centrifugal path, whose direction remained still in the 
normal space of Euclidean geometry, and which was a resultant 
of his side-drift in the whirling spheres and of the upward urge 


? Par., XXVIII, 73. 

*’ With here and there an enthusiastic but misguided attempt further to 
elaborate or to adapt to individual ends its sublime self-sufficiency; for 
example, in this unhappy anticlimax by Dr. Karl Witte in his essay on 
“Dante’s Cosmography,” translated by C. Mabel Lawrence, from his 
Dante-Forschungen, 11, 161-182 (1878): “Thus we have followed the poet 
in his ascent, and have, I hope, returned unharmed to the point whence we 
started, I mean to your own well-grounded conception of the construction 
of the universe. For our last vision has been not alien from the teaching 
of Copernicus—a vision, not indeed of the planets themselves, but of the 
Spirits that move them, circling around the sun, only in the place of the 
physical Sun the poet has placed ‘the Sun of the angels,’ God.” 
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imparted by his celestial guide; but in order that his apprehension, 
his soul’s eye, might envisage the immaterial reverse of all things, 
his spiritual ego must undergo a complete involution: it must 
suffer a reorienting, which by the very terms of the problem is 
impossible in three-dimensional space, and which would nowadays 
be described as a rotation through the fourth dimension, in hyper- 
sprace—it must be turned “ inside out,” and will be able then to 
take cognizance of the World from the outside in. 

The modern heresy whereby the classic geometry is transcended 
with rigorous mathematical procedure was unknown to Dante’s 
time; but the physically absurd problem of extroverting a solid 
figure, and the closely related one of superposing two symmetrical 
irregular solids, are, and have been for ages, commonplaces of 
man’s conceptual life. Mentally they are very simple: a homely 
proof of this with regard to the former case is found in the instant 
response which an alert mind yields to the story of the hunter in 
extremis, who plunged his hand down the yawning throat of the 
onrushing bear, grasped the root of his tail, and pulled it violently 
and instantaneously forward so that the bear was turned wrongside 
out and ran off in the opposite direction! The latter instance is 
exemplified every day when a reflected image is compared with its 
original; and the complicated motions which we so soon learn to 
make with accuracy while attending to details of our toilet before 
a mirror show how easily the sensory-motor complex adjusts itself 
to this utterly supersensuous relation. 

Preoccupied, as Dante must have been early in his planning of 
the Divine Comedy, by the necessity of providing for this hyper- 
spatial transition, it would not be strange if his cannily precise 
mind—with its plastic and concrete habit of imaging, combined 
with a mystic esteem of numbers and geometrical forms—should 
give evidence of its travail in occasional foreshadowings of the final 
metamorphosis. And that such is the case in many and various 
instances it will be part of my purpose here to demonstrate. 

The aptness, in particular, of the phenomena of reflection so 
impressed the Poet that a survey of the Divine Comedy with this 
in mind would convince the reader that it almost amounted to an 
obsession. It is by reflection in the eyes of Beatrice that Dante 
first is made aware of the Point with girdling rings,* whose order 


* Par., XXVIII, 4-13. 
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reverses the material Cosmos. But vastly more important than 
this, and than all the other instances of reflection—indeed of 
supreme significance—is the explicit statement in Par., XXX, 100- 
108, that the great luminous circle forming the floor of the 
Empyreal amphitheater, the yellow of the Celestial Rose, and which 
is the “light that makes visible the Creator” to the Blessed, is 
composed wholly of the Divine “ Ray ® reflected at the top of the 
Primum Mobile, which takes therefrom its life and power ”—. e., 
its power of influence upon all the material universe beneath ; 
propagated on downward through sphere after sphere, “ refracted ” 
as we would express it in terms of modern optics, it exercises 
imminent domain and preserves cosmic order in the world of 
matter; while reflected, reversed, it deploys the spiritual counter- 
part of this our world, and reveals God to the souls in Paradise. 
And lest this so clear explanation fail of .due emphasis and effective 
evidentness, the lines which immediately follow present the simile 
of waters mirroring a flowery slope to illustrate how the Blessed 
in the lofty tiers of surrounding seats are reflected in the lake of 
light. 

Closely related to this use of reflection is the concept of reversed 
direction as an index of spiritual reorientation. Not only is gravity 
inverted for Dante in his journey, and for all things heavenbound,® 
but even the shapes of the heavensprung trees* in Purgatory are 
the opposite of Earth’s wont, as if their broadest part—their spir- 
itual base—poised them inevitably thus, to the eye of the spiritually 
initiated. Analogous to this are two metaphors, of which one 
likens the nine successive material spheres to a “tree that lives 
from the top,”* while the other compares time to a plant whose 
roots are in the Primum Mobile, and whose leaves are in the lower 
heavens.° 


° For the Ray, v. Epist. XIII (Letter to Can Grande) 70: “ Et cum omnis 
vis causandi sit radius quidam influens a prima causa que Deus est... .” 
Cf. Par. VII, 74; X, 83; XI, 19; XIII, 58; XIX, 90; XXVI, 33; XXXI, 
99; XXXIII, 53, 77. 

* For Dante, v. passim in the Paradiso, especially I, 91-3, 109-120, 136-8. 

* The tree that tantalized the gluttonous, Purg., XXII, 133-4 (probably, 
too, that in Purg., XXIV, 104) and the tree of knowledge in Purg., XXXII, 
40-1. 

* Par., XVITI, 29. 
® Par., XXVII, 118-9. One’s mind reverts inevitably also to that odd 
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And if the geometrical significance of reflection was so fully 
exploited by Dante—not unnaturally, under the circumstances, as 
I think I have shown—his whimsical predilection for the concept 
of reversed direction seems to have been even more widely, as well 
as subtlely, pervasive in his work. For as early as in the Vita 
Nuova we find the famous upward rain of manna;*° and in Para- 
diso, XX VII, 67-72," written at least twenty years later, the souls 
of the Triumph of Christ as they return on high are likened to a 
lovely snowstorm flaking toward the Empyrean. And may not 
this quirk of Dante’s imagination be responsible for those two odd 
conceits—both in the Paradiso, by the way—which seek to super- 
emphasize extreme rapidity by describing familiar instances of 
quick action in reverse order; namely, that in Par., II, 23-4: 
“ And perchance in such time as it takes for a shaft to light and 
to fly and to loose itself from the nut,” and that in Par., XXII, 
109-10: “Thou wouldst not in that much time have jerked out 
and put into the fire thy finger”? Another, perhaps wholly un- 
intended, outcropping of this inversion-bias may be suspected in 
Par., XXXI, 4-12 and 16-18, where the angels trafficking between 
God and the Rose give of their divinely gotten sweetness when they 
enter the flower, instead of getting it therefrom, as do the earthly 
bees to which they are likened. 

Before leaving this phase of the subject I wish to call attention 
to a sequence which is developed on a large scale, and which 
probably for that very reason seems to have escaped the commen- 
tators. In the three heavens which are astronomically and philo- 
sophically the most notable and magnificent—and beginning imme- 
diately the earth’s shadow is left hehind—respectively, those of the 
Sun, the Stars, and the Primum Mobile, there are revealed to 


conceit at the end of the Inferno whereby the cone of Purgatory’s mountain 
is piled up of materials drained from the cone of Hell. 
*YV. N., XXIII, 25: 
e vedea, che parean pioggia di manna, 
li angeli che tornavan suso in cielo. 
u Si come di vapor gelati fioeea 
in giuso l’aere nostro, quando il corno 
de la capra del ciel col sol si tocca, 


in su vid’ io cosi l’etera adorno 
farsi e fioccar di vapor triunfanti 
che fatto avean con noi quivi soggiorno. 
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Dante in succession the three persons of the Trinity: the glow of 
the Holy Spirit (Par., XIV, 67-78), the Triumph of Christ (Par., 
XXIII, 16 ff.), and God the Primal Cause with his ministering 
hosts of Angelic Motors (Par., XXVIII, 16 ff.); and these are 
presented in the reverse of the canonical order! A study of the 
cantos which lead up to the XIVth suggests very strongly that 
this was deliberately prearranged and systematically introduced ; 
the apparition of the Holy Spirit is but the climax of an unbroken 
series of cantos beginning with Par., X, whose first terzina treats 
of the Trinity, and in all of which Love is the constant theme.’? 
Tn this Canto XIV—which, by the way, begins with another sug- 
gestion of reversal: “ Dal centro al cerchio, e si dal cerchio al 
centro,/ movesi l’acqua in un ritondo vaso,/ secondo ch’ é percossa 
fuori o dentro ”—each of the souls in the Sun three times sings 
the praises of “Quell’uno e due e tre che sempre vive/ e regna 
sempre in tre e “n due e ’n uno,/ non circunscritto, e tutto cireun- 
scrive” (ll. 28-30)—a formula that reverses the Trinity most 
effectively and simply. Then, when Solomon has explained (Il. 
37-60) the nature of the spiritual bodies after the resurrection, and 
the souls have evidenced their yearning for the reincarnation of 
their beloved kin (ll. 61-66) there comes this applauding gleam of 
the Holy Spirit.7* Furthermore, there is within the three passages 


@=Cf. Par., X, 1, “amore”; 11, “ama”; 84, “amore... amando”; 


110, “ amor”; 141, “ami”; 144, “amor.” Solomon is introduced in X, 
109, because of his Song of Songs, the most famous of love songs; St. 
Thomas Aquinas, who in XI, 32, calls the Church the “ Bride of Christ,” 
fills most of Canto XI with the story of St. Francis’ love for Lady 
Poverty; Echo’s consuming love is mentioned in XII, 15; in XII, 31, 
Bonaventura speaks of “amor che mi fa bella”; in XII, 43, God “a sua 
sposa soeccorse”’; during the narration of St. Dominic’s life in the re- 
mainder of this XIIth canto he is called, in ll. 55-6, “V’amoroso drudo/ 
de la fede cristiana”; in 61-2 his baptism is termed “sponsalizie ... al 
sacro fonte intra lui e la fede”; ef. 74-5: “il primo amor che ’n lui fu 
manifesto,/ fu al primo consiglio che di@ Cristo”; 84-5: ... “ per amor 
de la verace manna/ in picciol tempo gran dottor si feo.” Canto XIII is 
a corollary to Canto X, and is taken up in explanation of Dante’s second 
doubt about Solomon (which St. Thomas Aquinas says, in 1. 36, “ dolce 
amor ” invites him to clear up). In this same XIIIth canto St. Thomas 
Aquinas mentions the Trinity three times (ll. 54, 55-7, 79-80). 

*8 Within Solomon’s speech is another, purely verbal, reversing (ll. 38- 
51): raggerd (and chiarezza) <ardore (and amore) < visione < grazia 
>< grazia (and gratuito lume) > vedere (and visione) > ardor > raggio. 


2 
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which register this “reversed Trinity” a group of parallelisms in 
words, ideas, and images, which confirm the hypothesis that the 
series was deliberately planned.** 

Returning to the specific theme of introversion, or extroversion, 
I hope to show, finally, as I suggested early in this article, how it 
offers a rational explanation of the hitherto obscure threefold 
gradation in Dante’s attainment to full spiritual vision (Par., 
XXX, 46-96). As they leave the Primum Mobile and enter the 
Empyrean, Beatrice instructs Dante*® that they “have issued 
forth from the greatest material body of the universe to the heaven 
which is pure light ”; but that it is “ intellectual light full of love,” 
not physical light. Immediately ** Dante finds himself bathed in 
light; but he is unable with his now utterly overwhelmed natural 
vision to see anything. Then, he says, in a moment he felt *” that 
he was “rising above his (normal) power, and was re-endowed 
with a new sight capable of enduring any (physical?) light; ** 
and he saw light in the form of a river, between two banks mar- 
velously painted with the colors of spring; from the stream were 
issuing lively sparks that entered the flowers and plunged again 


4% Par., XIV, 69, “rischiari,’ XXIIT, 18, “rischiarando,” XXVIII, 16, 
“raggiava lume”; XIV, 78, “ occhi miei che, vinti, non soffriro,” XXIII, 
33, “ viso mio, che non la sostenea,” XXVIII, 17-18, “ il viso ch’elli affoca/ 
chiuder conviensi per lo forte acume.” The lucent ring of the Holy Spirit 
transcends Dante’s powers of vision, hence we are not told that it dis- 
appeared, or how; but it is in the returning of the triumphant host of 
Christ that the inverted snowstorm is introduced—reversal suggested ; 
while in the vision of the Point and Circles, reversal is insisted upon. 
The coming of the Holy Spirit’s effulgence is compared to the appearing 
of the stars at dusk (XIV, 69-72); the coming and the going of Christ 
are likened, respectively, to the moon among the stars (XXIII, 25-7) and 
to the hidden sun illuminating flowery meads through a broken cloud 
(XXIII, 79-81); the going (disappearance) of the angelic Circles recalls 
the fading of the stars at dawn (XXX, 1-9). 

4° XXX, 38-40. XXX, 46-54. 7 XXX, 57-60. 

*Here (1. 59), for the fourth and last time in this canto, is used the 
word “luce”; ef. ll. 39, 40, 49; henceforth, beginning with 1. 61, “lume” 
is used four times (ll. 61, 100, 112, 116). Can it be that this was inten- 
tional? Preceding and following cantos seem to make no observable dis- 
tinction between the two words; this, however, is a subject which perhaps 
would repay further investigation. 
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ceaselessly into the wondrous torrent.” *® But Beatrice restrains 
his impatience to understand, and warns him that he “must 
drink of this water before his thirst may be quenched”; and she 
explains that his sight is yet unripe, and that “the river, the 
gem-like sparks, and the flowers are mere foreshadowings of the 
truth.” ° Quickly he stoops, to “make still better mirrors of his 
eyes; and, as his eyelids drink of the luminous stream, it seems 
to him from its length to have become round, and the flowers and 
the sparks reveal themselves as the Blessed souls and the Angelic 
host.” That is, Dante’s sight, which at first had been compre- 
hended, swathed, unseeing, inside** the spiritual world of light, 
having passed through some sort of preparatory stage of transition 
(the river, or line, of light), now itself is outside of, and capable 
of comprehending, embracing, the spiritual light, that lies before 
it like a stupendous circular sea. With the references to reflection 
which surround this passage,”* to aid us in maintaining a readiness 
to accept the process of introversion so expressly inculcated two 
cantos back in the vision of the Point and Circles, it is not hard 
te believe that, whatever the allegorical meaning of the river of 
light may be, its geometrical significance is that it in some way 
represents the transition from within an envelope of spiritual 
light to without.?* 

At any rate, exultant in his new and supreme power of vision,** 
Dante may now contemplate at his leisure the height and the 
length and the breadth of the Heaven of Heavens; having passed 
from the in-side to the out-side of the Cosmos, from the material 
to the spiritual world, from the temporal to the eternal, from flux 
to quiet, from striving to Peace, from the obverse to the reverse, 


9 XXX, 61-69. XXX, 70-81. 1 XXX, 49-51. 

“Lines: 85; especially 107, v. supra, p. 143; 110; 113. 

>Does he mean to suggest that the new aspect began to flow into his 
view as a line?—or are the two sides of the river a symbol of the duality 
of the universe, the boundary of which he is now crossing in vision? The 
geometrical complex is somewhat intricate, if we note that here the sparks 
go up from, and downward to, the river; while the angels they prefigure 
come down from and back to the Point of light on high; and take into 
further consideration the fact that the circular pool of light, into which 
the river seemed changed, is said to be formed by reflection—from the 
Primum Mobile—of that Point. 
*XXX, 95, 97, 99: “... vidi/ ... vidi/ ... vidi.” 
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from the objective to the subjective, he stands again in three- 
dimensional space with its familiar angular and linear distinctions 
and magnitudes.** But with only spiritual objects to intercept 
his line of sight, and a vision to which even matter would be no 
screen,”® he sees the whole without let or hindrance; and his only 
struggle is for strength to mount with that purified vision to the 
ineffable heights of the Divine Ray. 
Hersert D. Austin. 
University of Southern California. 





THE POSSIBLE SOURCE OF KLEIST’S FAMILIE 
SCHROFFENSTEIN 


The word source, or Quelle, has, when applied to many of the 
works of Heinrich von Kleist, a quality of vivid imagery often 
lacking in its use. From some small source, a picture, an anecdote, 
or a bit of history, his drama or story takes its rise; as it passes 
through the vividly creative imagination of the author it grows 
in volume with the influx from his own personality, his intuitive 
grasp of human emotions, and his literary reminiscences. In the 
eud we look upon a creation which is so completely Kleist that we 
feel the formal, external source to be of infinitesimal importance. 
As the obscure Phaon lives only because of Sappho so the insignifi- 
cant source of many a work of Kleist interests us only because of 
its service in letting loose the pent-up powers of the poet. 

Striking instances of this characteristic quality of Kleistian 
sources are given us in the origins of Der zerbrochene Krug, Prinz 
Friedrich von Homburg, Das Katchen von Heilbronn, Die Marquise 
von O..., and, I believe, of Die Familie Schroffenstein. Had 
it not been for the rather unusual conditions under which Der 
zerbrochene Krug came into existence, by the competition between 
Kleist and his two friends, we should probably never have heard 
of the engraving, La cruche cassée, which hung on Zschokke’s wall. 
Kleist’s comedy is more than an interpretation; it is a creation. 
Kleist’s Katchen is infinitely more important in German literature 


® Of. e. g., XXXI, 19-24, 47-8, 52-4, 73-8, 115, 121-2. 
%® XXXT, 19-24. 
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than is Biirger’s Graf Walter, and has undoubtedly been seen and 
enjoyed by thousands who have never read Biirger’s poem. The 
dramatist’s indebtedness to the poet is exceedingly slight: the dog- 
like faithfulness of the maid, the harsh indifference of Count 
Walter, the existence of a rival, the final union of the Count and 
the maid—these general motifs existing in the poem are made use 
of, but motivation, characterization, and the strikingly picturesque 
setting of the play are genuinely and exclusively Kleistian. 

Livy’s story of the Master of the Horse, Quintus Fabius, is 
developed with the rhetorical detail that was dear to this author’s 
heart, and it gives Kleist the essential motifs of a victory won 
through disobedience of orders, impending punishment by death, 
protests from the army, and final repentance and pardon. Again, 
however, the motivation of Kleist’s drama is everywhere his own; 
of the anguish of death through which Homburg passes and from 
which he comes forth purified Livy contains no hint, and it is 
just this element of the drama which makes Kleist’s work worthy 
a place in the world-literature. The painting by Kretschmer ex- 
hibited in 1800 and the engraving by Chodewiecki would seem to 
me to be only of secondary importance, if any, as sources of Prinz 
Friedrich von Homburg. To the lines from the Mémoires of 
Frederick the Great a more profound significance is undoubtedly 
to be attached. The narratives of Livy and of Frederick the Great 
have in common the idea of a battle won through disobedience of 
orders and the threat of punishment by death for this disobedience. 
This community of ideas in the two sources would seem to have 
brought about the synthesis from which Prinz Friedrich von 
Homburg resulted. 

The. saftige Anekdote, as Erich Schmidt? calls it, from Mon- 
taigne, is a source even more insignificant than those already cited. 
In Kleist’s story of Die Marquise von O .. . the three funda- 
mental features of the original story, to be sure, are used: the act 
of violation, the advertisement, and the subsequent marriage. For 
Montaigne the anecdote was a piquante illustration of his general 
theme. In the fecund imagination of Kleist it becomes a study 
of the feminine soul, and the heroine passes through a Verwirrung 


1Introduction to Kleists Novellen in the critical edition of Kleist’s 
works published by the Bibliographisches Institut, Leipsic and Vienna. 
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des Gefiihls to a Klarung des Gefiihls in a way that reminds one 
strikingly of the struggle of Homburg. 

I have laid stress on the relative unimportance of the sources 
of the above-mentioned works, and the dominant importance of 
Kleist’s creative power in them, because I believe that in Die 
Familie Schroffenstein we have an even more striking illustration 
of a richly imaginative drama developed from a source offering 
seemingly as little dramatic impulse as the sources of Der zer- 
brochene Krug or Die Marquise von O.... 

The source of Die Familie Schroffenstein, which developed by 
way of Die Familie Ghonorez from the scenario entitled Die 
Familie Thierrez, is to be found, I believe, in a briefly outlined 
story published by Wieland in Der Teutsche Merkur of 1776, vol. 
4, page 180, entitled Lin Pulver wider die Schlaflosigkeit, in einer 
dramatischen Erzihlung (Aus dem Universal Magazin). The story 
in the Merkur is attributed to Wieland himself and was trans- 
formed and enlarged by him later into Die Novelle ohne Titel, 
which appeared in the fall or winter of 1803 in the Taschenbuch 
der Liebe und Freundschaft for 1804 as an Erzihlung from Das 
Pentameron von Rosenhain, and was published in the Hexrameron 
von Rosenhain in 1805. 

The story of Lin Pulver wider die Schlaflosigkett is briefly as 
follows: Don Felix, a Spanish noble, and his wife, have one child, 
a daughter by the name of Angelina. A second child is soon to 
be born. Don Pedro, a wealthy brother of Don Felix, returns to 
Spain from South America, and promises to make the child who 
is soon to be born his sole heir, provided it be a boy. 

The child, when born, proves to be a girl, but in order not to 
lose the inheritance the parents announce that it is a boy, name 
it Pedro in honor of the wealthy uncle, and rear it as a boy. The 
uncle dies some years later, entirely disinheriting Ferdinand, a 
relative whom he has reared and to whom he has seemed to be very 
much attached; all Don Pedro’s possessions are left to the suppo- 
sititious boy Pedro. 

The young Ferdinand is a welcome guest at the house of Don 
Felix, and falls in love with Angelina; Angelina loves another 
youth; the sister, Don Pedro, falls in love with Ferdinand. Don 
Pedro, whom Ferdinand takes into his confidence, assures the 
latter that Angelina loves him, and promises to arrange a tryst 
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for the following evening. To this tryst Don Pedro comes in 
feminine attire and cleverly manages to have Ferdinand, who 
believes he is dealing with Angelina, agree to marry her the fol- 
lowing evening. 

Numerous complications result and Don Felix is informed of 
what has happened, “ Aber,” relates Wieland, “er war eben so 
sehr, als sie (the daughter Pedro), fiir die schlimmen Folgen 
besorgt, die daraus entspringen méchten, wenn man «em Ferdinand 
den listigen Streich entdeckte, der ihm war gespielt worden.” 
Ferdinand is called in, and to him Don Felix says: “Da, mein 
Herr . . . sitzt das Frauenzimmer, das Anspriiche an Euch macht. 
Wir alle bitten Euch um Vergebung, dass wir Euch so lange hinter- 
gangen haben. In Eurem Freunde Pedro sehet jetzt Eure Ge- 
mahlin, und empfangt mit ihr ein wichtiges Gut, das der Gerechtig- 
keit nach Euch schon gehérte und in dessen Besitz Euch der Gott 
der Liebe, ohne Euer Vermuten, wieder eingesetzt hat.” Pedro 
throws herself at the feet of her husband and asks his forgiveness, 
so the noble Ferdinand readily pardons her, accepting her love 
and the heritage. 

After the story comes the following paragraph: 


“Und so bliebe denn dem gutherzigen Leser nichts iibrig, als 
diesem zweifachen gliicklichen Paar eine gute Nacht zuzugihnen 
und—vollends einzuschlafen. Unsere allzeit fertige Dramatifexe 
aber werden sichs hoffentlich nicht zweimal sagen lassen, was fiir 
ein schénes, romantisches, aktionvolles, tragicomicononsensica- 
lisches Drama in fiinf Aufziigen aus dieser sch6nen Erzihlung zu 
fabrizieren wire. Das Meiste ist ihnen, wie Sie schon sehen, vor- 
gearbeitet; und es braucht wirklich nichts, als das Ding in Akte 
und Scenen zu zerschneiden, und die einzelnen Scenen mit Lieuzr- 
communs oder Non-sense, wie es dem Herrn Verfasser am ge- 
legensten ist, auszufiillen. . . .” 


Assuming that Wieland’s story in the Merkur served as the 
starting-point for Kleist’s drama we may ask, To what extent does 
Kleist make use of the dramatic elements contained in his source? 
And we may answer frankly, Very little. It is self-evident that 
the type of comedy ironically suggested by Wieland in his closing 
paragraph would make little appeal to Kleist, or to any one else, 
for that matter. Kleist’s characters are not wishy-washy in their 
sentiment; in their tragic moods they are more elemental than any 
characters that Wieland was able to conceive of. 

Considering other works of Kleist in reference to their sources, 
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however, we may well believe that the suggestion of Wieland that 
here was material for a complete drama might serve to stimulate 
Kleist to treat the subject in his own way, creating more funda- 
mental passions and a violent clash of subjectively justified inter- 
ests. This was his method of approach in other works. 

This clash of interests subjectively justified is established by 
transforming the unscrupulous but rather puerile act of deceit on 
the part of Don Pedro’s parents, as narrated by Wieland, into a 
spirit of distrust and unscrupulousness active in both branches of 
the family till the one-time friendship between the two houses is 
finally changed into murderous hate. This transformation is 
accomplished by substituting for the will in Wieland’s story, around 
which possible conflict might center, a pact dating back two gen- 
erations. In Die Familie Thierrez* this pact becomes the kernel 
from which the entire conflict is developed: “Alonzo und Fer- 
nando von Thierrez sind zwei Vettern, deren Grossviter einen 
Erbvertrag miteinander geschlossen haben.” 

This very brief but fundamental sentence in the first paragraph 
of the scenario is developed in Die Familie Ghonorez,’ lines 181- 
189, as follows: 

KIRCHENDIENER. Herr, Von alten Zeiten her gibt’s einen Erb- 
vertrag zwischen den beiden Hausern von Gossa und von Ciella; 
einen Erbvertrag sag ich, kraft dessen nach dem ginzlichen Aus- 
sterben des einen Stammes das simtliche Besitztum desselben an 
den andern Stamm fallen sollte. 

Antonio. Zur Sache, das gehért zur Sache nicht. 

KIRCHENDIENER. Ei wohl, Herr, der Erbvertrag gehért zur 
Sache. Denn das ist so viel, als wolltest du sagen, der Apfel gehére 
nicht zum Siindenfall. 


A further advantage for the drama has been obtained by making 
the pact a matter of long standing; the resultant distrust and 
jealousy have had time to take firm root and grow: “es sind 
zwanzig Jahre vorbei” says the sexton, that the first mistrust 
between the two houses became manifest (Fam. Ghon. line 206). 

The changes that Kleist thus makes for the proper motivation 
of his tragedy are scarcely greater than those which he makes in 
the source of the Marquise von O ... , when he substitutes for 


2 Die Familie Thierrez and Die Familie Ghonorez are both printed in 
the first volume of Kleist’s works in the collection contained in the 
Deutsche National-Literatur. 
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the young rustic a sensitive and scrupulously honorable young 
noble, and for the farmer’s widow a woman of virgin spirit akin 
tc that of Alkmene. 

The scene of both Die Familie Thierrez and Die Familie 
Ghonorez is laid in Spain, as in the story in the Merkur. The 
change of scene and of the name to Die Familie Schroffenstein 
was made later, apparently at the suggestion of Kleist’s friend, 
Ludwig Wieland. To the fact that the name Pedro appears in 
both the story and the drama, and that Ferdinand, Fernando, 
appears in the scenario as the representative of one of the hostile 
branches of the family I should hesitate to attach great importance. 

The possibility of settling the entire question of the inheritance 
by the union of the two houses is made use of by Kleist; in 
Wieland’s tale the difficulty is in fact resolved by this union. The 
motif appears in the scenario as an essential part of the exposition 
of the drama, and in immediate contrast to the primary theme of ° 
distrust. 

Here was the link which readily bound together the elements 
furnished by Wieland and those which Kleist took over from 
Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet. Of this element in the drama 
Erich Schmidt says in his introduction to Die Familie Schroffen- 
stein: “ohne Capulet und Montague kein Rossitz und Warwand, 
ohne Romeo und Julia kein Ottokar und keine Agnes, ohne die 
versdhnliche Gruftscene Shakespeares nicht dieser sehr unglaub- 
haft zum Frieden der aussterbenden Hauser fiihrende Schluss in 
der Hohle . .” “Dass blinder Hass eine und dieselbe Familie 
spaltet,” he says also, “ist Kleists Verstirkung.” The material 
for this Verstarkung Kleist developed, I believe, from Wieland’s 
story. 

As one examines the scenario of Die Familie Thierrez, and notes 
the feverish haste with which it was written down, one receives 
the impression that Kleist has suddenly found or conceived the 
essential elements for a Trauerspiel des Misstrauens;* with this 
conception is fused almost instantly that of a reconciliation in 
grief, suggested by Romeo and Juliet. The two essential themes 
of Kleist’s drama are found in embryo in the tale of Wieland. 


Harvard University. GrorcE M. Howe. 


*A characterization of the play by Erich Schmidt in his introduction to 
Die Familie Schroffenstein; he calls it also a “ tragedy of errors.” 








“MONK” LEWIS AND THE TALES OF TERROR 


In connection with the article “A Bibliographical Myth” in 
the February (1922) number of Modern Philology, it is perhaps 
right to call attention to my note in “The Earliest English 
Translations of Biirger’s Lenore,” Western Reserve University 
Bulletin, May 1915, p. 60. I there referred to the second printing 
at Kelso of Scott’s William and Helen, with which I was especially 
dealing, quoted the passage describing the rare Kelso booklet, as 
given in Lockhart’s Life (Pollard’s ed. 1, 275), and added in a 
footnote : 

The similarity of title to that first proposed by Lewis for his 
Tales of Wonder, and the fact that most of the pieces were printed 
in that work in 1801, have given rise, I believe, to the long accepted 
idea that Lewis printed Tales of Terror at Kelso in 1799. I shall 
deal with that subject in another place. 


There is no need to explain why I did not deal further with the 
subject in print, but some notes on Miss Church’s excellent article 
may be of value. In addition to Johnstone’s article in the 
Edinburgh Bibliographical Society’s publications, reference should 
be made to the Ballantyne Press and its Founders privately printed 
in 1909, which gives a further account of the Kelso Apology for 
Tales of Terror. Especially it prints a facsimile title-page of what 
purports to be a proof form of the booklet. The latter, once owned 
by Edward Dowden and later by R. H. Dodd of New York, is now 
in the Yale University Library. It consisted of fifty-eight pages 
only, ending with Scott’s William and Helen on p. 57. Its title- 
page, which differed slightly from that of the copies in the Abbots- 
ford and Harvard libraries, was as follows: 

Tales/ of Terror/ type ornament/ —A thing of shreds and 
patches/ Hamlet (slightly below and to right of line of quota- 
tion) / Kelso/ Printed by James Ballantyne/ at/ The Kelso 
Mail Printing Office/ 1799/ 


Perhaps Professor Henry Morley’s reference to the Tales of 
Wonder as of 1800 may be incorrect for all copies, since he was 
so often inaccurate in other matters, but in this case he agrees in 
date with the British Critic, the first publication to mention the 
Tales so far as I have found. Its review, in the number for 
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December 1800, doubtless printed at the beginning of the following 
year after a custom of the time, has this heading: 


Art. 16. Tales of Wonder. Written and Collected by M. G. 
Lewis Esq., M.P. Author of the Monk, Castle Spectre, Love of 
Gain, &c., &e. Two volumes. Large 8vo. 1£. 1s. Bell. 1800. 


That the volumes were printed in 1800, though doubtless most of 
them with the imprint of 1801, is clear from a letter of Anna 
Seward of Lichfield, January 5, 1801 (Letters v, 342), in which 
she notes having received the Tales of Wonder. It is therefore 
possible that some copies of the Tales were dated 1800. The 
matter for the work had been in the printer’s hands since April, 
as shown by Scott’s letter to James Ballantyne April 22, 1800 
(Life 1, 279). Very likely issue in 1800 was intended, as Scott 
seems to have thought, and delays brought the work so near 1801 
that the later date was used for the most part. 

Miss Church criticises Professor Morley for saying in his reprint 
he was reproducing the Tales of Terror complete, “except that 
four leaves missing in the Tales of Terror [that is, the copy he 
was using] compelled the omission of one tale, because another 
copy of the book could not be found.” Professor Morley correctly 
referred, I think, not to the Wolfe-King as Miss Church thought, 
but to the last and additional poem of the second edition of the 
Tales of Terror, which did occupy the last four leaves of that 
edition. That poem was the Abbot of Leiston, An Old English 
Tale, which will be found in the New York Public Library reprint 
of the Terror Tales where it covers the last four leaves, or more 
exactly seven and a half pages of the last octavo sheet.t For 
Morley’s omission of the Wolfe-King, I have no explanation, unless 
an imprint without that tale was actually in his hands. 

Lockhart did misinterpret Scott’s letter to Ballantyne in April 
1800 (Life 1, 279), yet Scott had apparently contemplated pub- 
lishing his ballads himself, owing to the delay in the Tales of 
Wonder. At least a letter of Lewis, February 3, 1800 (Appendix 
to Essay on Ancient Ballad, Henderson’s ed. of Minst. of Scot. 


*The New York Public Library reprint, which seems to explain Pro- 
fessor Morley’s statement above regarding the missing leaves, is said to 
be “From the Second London Edition, Philadelphia, Publ. by M. Carey, 
Robert Parker, Printer, 1813.” 
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Border 1v, 58), refers to “ copies of the Ballads” in the hands of 
Bell of London, who had published Scott’s Goetz of Berlichingen 
in 1799. Again, in the last sentence of the letter to James 
Ballantyne (Life of Scott by Lockhart, Pollard’s ed., 1, 279), 
Scott says: “I am still resolved to have recourse to your press for 
the Ballads of the Border, which are in some forwardness.” In 
this sentence, which Miss Church did not quote, the “ still” cer- 
tainly looks to some undertaking which Scott had previously 
planned with Ballantyne. Besides, Scott had on hand a sufficient 
number of pieces to make a small volume, more than usually sup- 
posed as I hope to show in a forthcoming article on the “ Early 
Literary Life of Sir Walter Scott.” 

That Scott was referring to the Tales of Terror, in his “a very 
clever parody was made on the style and person of the author” 
(Essay on the Ancient Ballad), may perhaps be put more posi- 
tively than does Miss Church. The purpose to satirize the terror 
tale and burlesque those who wrote it is shown by some lines of the 
Introductory Dialogue, in which the “ author ” answers his friend’s 
objections : 

Oh! cease this rage, this misapplied abuse, 

Satire gives weapons for a nobler use; 

Why draw your sword against my harmless quill, 
And strive, in vain, a ghostly muse to kill? 

That task is ours: if I can augur well, 

Each day grows weaker her unheeded spell; 


Her eager votaries shall fix her doom, 
And lay her spirit in Oblivion’s tomb? 


Both the Critical Review and the British Critic call attention 
to the burlesquing of Lewis’s volumes. The former mentions 
Grim, King of Ghosts, as a parody on Lewis’s Cloud-King. The 
latter had no doubt of the intent of the new volume, and says 
explicitly of the Tales of Terror, they “appear by their enormities 
to be a well-imagined and well-executed burlesque on the said 
Tales of Wonder.” Yet there was another venture of the same 
sort about the same time, and this may have been in Scott’s mind, 
though I think it less likely. Immediately after its notice of the 


? The date of the Dialogue, Mar. 1, 1801, shows how promptly the Tales 
of Terror followed the Tales of Wonder. 
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Tales of Terror, the British Critic of June 1801 (p. 649) reviews 
Tales of the Devil, of which the reviewer says: 


These also are a ridicule of the Tales of Wonder, and are orna- 
mented with a very humorous frontispiece representing the Pro- 
fessor mentioned in the title-page at his studies, with his diabolical 
attendant at his back. 


The Tales of the Devil are said to be “ from the original gibberish 
of Professor Lumpwitz, 8. U.S. and C. A.C. in the University of 
Snorinberg,” and the book was published by Egerton. In Halkett 
and Laing’s Dictionary of Anonyms the Tales of the Devil are 
accredited to H. W. Bunbury, presumably the caricaturist of that 
name. 

Finally, it may be added that Scott’s Erl-King, which Miss 
Church says “does not seem to have been published during his 
| Scott’s] lifetime,” was printed in the Scots Magazine of January 
1802 (Vol. Lx1v, p. 72). There, it is true, the poem is signed 
“E. F.,” but it is clearly Scott’s version, as the note accompanying 
it clearly points to Scott, and apparently to his permitting its use. 
The note reads: 

After the numerous translations from the German which have 
appeared in this country, we conceive it te be needless to illustrate 
the popular mythology of the Erl-King, or spirit of the woods, 
according to the Germans. The beautiful German song of the 
Erikoning has been translated by Mr. Lewis, the ingenious author 
of the Monk and other performances, and by Mr. Taylor of 
Norwich, the original translator of the celebrated Lenore. For 
the following version, which was executed before the publication 
of any of those we have mentioned, we are indebted to a Scotish 
[sic] literary gentleman, whom we do not hesitate to place at the 
head of those who have cultivated this species of poetry in this 
country. 

At this time the Scots Magazine, which had been purchased by 
A. Constable & Co. in 1801, was edited by Scott’s friend John 
Leyden. 

The poem is conclusively shown to be Scott’s earliest version 
to be published, from its essential agreement with that privately 
printed in the few copies of the Apology for Tales of Terror 
(Kelso 1799). It seems worth reprinting from a photostat copy 
in my possession, obtained through the kindness of Professor Ki. ©. 
Baldwin of the University of Illinois. 
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For the Scots Magazine 
THE ERL-KING 
From the German 


0! who rides by night thro’ the wgodlands so wild? 
It is the fond fond father embracing his child, 

And close the boy nestles within his loved arm 
From the blast of the tempest, to keep himself warm. 


“© Father! see yonder! ” see yonder! he says.— 

“My boy, upon what dost thou fearfully gaze ?— 

“QO! tis the Erl-King, with his staff and his shroud! ”— 
“No, my love! it is but a dark wreath of the cloud. 


The Phantom speaks 
“QO! wilt thou go with me, thou loveliest child! 
“By many a gay sport shall thy hours be beguil’d; 
““My mother keeps for thee full many a fair toy, 
“And many a fine flower shall she pluck for my boy.”— 


“( Father! my Father! and did you not hear 

“The Erl-King whisper so close in my ear? ”— 

“ Be still my loved darling, my child be at ease! 

“Tt was the wild blast as it howl’d thro’ the trees.”— 


The Phantom 


“QO wilt thou go with me, thou loveliest boy! 

“My daughter will tend thee with care and with joy; 
“She shall bear thee so lightly thro’ wet and thro’ wild, 
“ And hug thee, and kiss thee, and sing to my child.”— 


“O Father! my Father! and saw you not plain, 

“ The Erl-King’s pale daughter glide past thro’ the rain ?— 
“© no; my heart’s treasure! I knew it full soon, 

“It was the grey willow, that dane’d to the moon.”— 


The Phantom 


“Come with me, come with me, no longer delay, 

“Or else, silly child, I will drag thee away.— 

“Q Father! O Father! now, now keep your hold! 
“The Erl-King has seized me—his grasp is so cold.”— 


Sore trembles the Father; he spurs thro’ the wild, 
Clasping close to his bosom his shuddering child; 
He reaches his dwelling in doubt and in dread; 
But, clasped to his bosom, the infant was dead! 


Variants from the form of the poem in the Apology for Tales 
of Terror are few in number. Those which are probably scribal 
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are the repetition of fond in the second line; the failure to include 
in the quotation the second see yonder of the first line in the 
second stanza; the reading a gay sport for gay sports in the second 
line of the third stanza; and trembles, spurs for trembled, spurr’d 
in the first line of the last stanza. Typographical variants are 
more numerous. In the Apology for Tales of Terror the words 
father, child, boy, mother, darling, daughter, grey willow, moon 
begin with capitals in all cases. Loved, flower, seized, clasped are 
printed lov’d, flow’r, seiz’d, clasp’d. In line seven tis is printed 
*tis. There are no dashes at the end of lines, and there are other 
slight differences in the punctuation. The Phantom Speaks and 
The Phantom are in brackets, to show more clearly that they are 
not in the original. Quotation marks are not omitted at the close 
of speeches, as at the end of lines two and four in the second stanza, 
two in the sixth, and two in the seventh. 

Variants from the version usually printed, and first included 
among Scott’s poems by Lockhart, are more important. In line 
four, From the blast of the tempest is altered to To hold himself 
fast, a closer translation. So in stanza two staff is altered to crown. 
Before the third, fifth, and seventh stanzas The Phantom speaks 
and The Phantom give place to The Erl-King speaks and Erl-King. 
In the third stanza wilt thou go is altered to come and go, and 
hours to time. In stanza four close is low, loved is heart’s, howl’d 
is sung. Fifth stanza, hug becomes the more genteel press. Sixth 
stanza, no is yes. Seventh stanza, Come with me, come with me 
are displaced by O come and go with me. On the whole the 
changes in the later version seem weaker, and I suggest that they 
may have been made by Lockhart rather than Scott. Perhaps 
some version in the Abbotsford library might settle the question. 


Western Reserve University. OLIVER FARRAR EMERSON. 





ON THE ORIGIN OF THE SHELLEY SOCIETY 


All students of Shelley who had been aware of the great service 
rendered to his memory by Mrs. Alfred Forman in her skilful 
representation of Shelley’s Beatrice at the Shelley Society per- 
formance of The Cenci, May 7, 1886, in London, will welcome 
Professor White’s timely recognition of the services of this talented 
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actress in that connection (MDZN. xxxvi, 411-415). I say 
“timely ” because 7'he Cenci has lately been presented by an able 
cast headed: by Miss Sybil Thorndike and Mr. Robert Farquharson, 
at the New Theater, London. The performances already reported 
took place on November 13, 20, and 27, and December 4. A note 
accompanying a portrait of Mr. Farquharson as Count Cenci, in 
The Sketch, (London) November 29, stated that the matinee per- 
formances above noted had “been found so successful that it 
[The Cenci] had been ‘ promoted’ to a place on the evening bill 
at the New for a short season, ending on Dec. 9.” 

Professor White has restated many facts connected with the 
Shelley Society’s courageous “revival” of the play which ought 
to be more generally known than they have been. But some asser- 
tions in Professor White’s article seem to me to challenge inquiry. 

In the first place he states: “The most ambitious and spec- 
tacular activity of the Shelley Society was the performance of 
The Cenci at the Grand Theater, Islington, on May 7, 1886.” 
Does not this statement need qualification? From the best evi- 
dences at my command I gather that from 2300 to 2400 persons 
witnessed this performance; but more than 3000 heard the public 
rendition, under Shelley Society auspices, of Dr. W. C. Selle’s 
musical setting for Hellas, November 16, 1886. An orchestra and 
choir of 120 performers participated in this great choral effort. 

A foot-note to Professor White’s article states: “ Mrs. Forman 
informs me that the date [of the performance of The Cenci| was 
chosen as a compliment to Robert Browning, who was born on 
May 7.” The fact that the performance took place on Browning’s 
birthday, and that the poet was present, with James Russell Lowell, 
on the occasion, was noted in several London papers at the time 
and was recorded in the Shelley Society Notebook. It seems 
strange, however, that no statement to the exact purport of Mrs. 
Forman’s was made in any of the Shelley Society’s publications 
in which a great deal of space was devoted to the play. Mrs. 
Forman has, no doubt, good grounds for her statement. It was at 
any rate altogether fitting that the Society should do this; for it 
is related that Browning in youthful enthusiasm over this play 
had, many years earlier, sent a copy of it to Kean, urging him to 
produce it. In 1833 he had published (in Pauline) the eulogistic 
lines on Shelley beginning: 
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I ne’er had ventured e’en to hope for this, 
Had not the glow I felt at His award, 
Assured me all was not extinct within: 
His whom all honor; 


in 1851 had written an essay on Shelley as an introduction to the 
spurious Shelley letters issued over Moxon’s imprint in the fol- 
lowing year; and in 1855 had given the world the famous Memor- 
abilia: 
Ah, did you once see Shelley plain, 
And did he stop and speak to you 
And did you speak to him again? 
How strange it seems and new! 

Professor White may have other authority than that he cites for 
the statement that Miss Genevieve Ward “had even attempted to 
organize a private production” prior to the revival by the Shelley 
Society of The Cenci. The Shelley Society Notebook, which he 
names as his authority, says only: “a private performance to 
carry out the notion was seriously discussed a very few years ago.” 

More serious is his allegation that “the Shelley Society was formed 
with the avowed primary purpose of producing The Cenci.” The 
sentence in the Shelley Society Notebook which may have led 
Professor White to make this declaration is this, from the pen of 
the then-Secretary, Mr. Thomas J. Wise: “ As it is impossible to 
contemplate a Shelley Society which had not for one of its primary 
objects the production on the boards of this grand tragedy [The 
Cenci| members will not be surprised to hear, that on the very 
day on which a Shelley Society was first suggested to its energetic 
founder, Miss Alma Murray received an invitation to undertake 
the part of Beatrice Cenci. Fortunately for our Society, Miss 
Murray at once acceded,” ete. 

Now it will be observed that the Secretary did not make the 
statement made by Professor White. The production of The Cenci 
might have been one of the primary objects of the Society’s 
founders. It was certainly not the sole purpose of the organization. 
The Secretary’s statement, just quoted, tallies with the announce- 
ment conveyed by the original Prospectus (dated 8th December 
1885) of the Society, that “This Society is started to gather the 
chief admirers of the Poet into a body which will work to do his 
memory honour, by meeting to discuss his writings, qualities, 
opinions, life, and doings; by getting his plays acted ; by reprinting 
3 
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the rarest of his original editions; by facsimileing such of his Mss. 
as may be accessible; by compiling a Shelley Lexicon or Concord- 
ance; by getting a Shelley Primer published; by generally investi- 
gating and illustrating his genius and personality from every side 
and in every detail; and by extending his influence.” Further on 
in the Prospectus we read: “The present age is beginning to do 
justice to the high qualities of his genius, and it is but natural 
that those men and women who appreciate it should desire to band 
themselves into a Shelley Society, in which they can commune 
together and take steps to reach ends which, individually, they 
could not attain. One of these is the performance of Shelley’s 
plays.” In a pamphlet issued by the Society in the early part of 
1887, and headed simply: “The Shelley Society” the “ Com- 
mittee” recommended a list of rules for the Society, the first of 
which read: “The Shelley Society has for its object the study, 
discussion, and illustration of the Works and Personality of 
Shelley, the publication of papers on them, and of Shelleyana, of 
facsimiles of his first editions and his Mss., and of a concordance- 
lexicon of his Poetical Works, the performance of his Plays, and 
generally the extension of the study and influence of the Poet. 
The Society is constituted for ten years, from January Ist, 1886, 
but may be continued from time to time by vote of a General 
Meeting.” 

This same pamphlet also clears up the mystery left unsolved by 
Professor White as to who originated the idea of forming a Shelley 
Society. Says the pamphlet: “The first suggestion for the forma- 
tion of a Shelley Society is due to one of its present committee men, 
Mr. Henry Sweet. At the end of one of their then customary 
Sunday walks, viz., on December 6th, 1885, Mr. Sweet asked our 
now treasurer, Dr. Furnivall, why ... a Shelley Society should 
not be established. Dr. Furnivall . . . resolved then and there to 
found a Shelley Society. Next day, December 7th, he-spoke to 
Mr. W. M. Rossetti and others, ascertained that a small nucleus 
of support for starting such a Society might be counted upon, and 
lost no time in launching it, for better or for worse.” 

“Forman’s edition of Shelley’s works,” says Professor White, 
“... and Lady Shelley’s Shelley Memorials appeared several 
vears before the formation of the society, but have strong Shelley 
Society affiliations, as does Dowden’s biography of the poet, which 
was published during the first year of the society’s existence.” 
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What these “strong affiliations” can possibly be, one wonders. 
For how could works published, respectively, in 1859 and 1876-80, 
many years prior to the organization of the Shelley Society, and 
how could another work undertaken in July, 1882, at the request 
not of the Shelley Society (yet unborn) but of Sir Percy and 
Lady Jane Shelley be said to have “strong Shelley Society affilia- 
tions”? I cannot discover that Professor Dowden was even at a 
later date a member of.the Shelley Society; though it is true that 
Sir Percy and Lady Jane Shelley, and Mr. H. Buxton Forman 
ultimately became members of the Society. Other “ strong affilia- 
tions” there may have been, but Professor White should point 
these out. 

The life of the Shelley Society, according to Professor White, 
“ended shortly after the production of the play [The Cenct].” 
The phrase “shortly after” may have been used with some lati- 
tude; but at least it is certain the Shelley Society “ constituted,” 
as we have seen, “for ten years,” was still extant in 1892, when 
it published Shelley’s Mask of Anarchy as No. 13 of the Second 
Series of its Publications; and in 1906, when Thomas J. Wise 
(who has, probably, the finest collection of Shelleyana in any 
private library in England) and Percy Vaughan edited a reprint 
of the original edition of Shelley’s Necessity of Atheism for the 
Rationalist Press Association, the publication was said to be issued 
“by arrangement with the Shelley Society.” Thus we are bound 
to conclude that the society was dowered with a longer life, and 
actuated by more “ primary purposes” than Professor White has 
allowed. 

Indeed, to sum the matter up, the Shelley Society set out to 
accomplish and did accomplish a great deal more than the pro- 
duction of The Cenci. Its meetings were serious and thoughtful ; 
the papers prepared by its members for presentation at these meet- 
ings have, in many cases, taken rank as minor classics of Shelley 
criticism. The list of the publications of the society includes at 
least 20 books; and not one of these is without its value to the 
Shelley student. 

I could have wished that we might have had, on all these 
matters, the present-day views of Mr. Wise, one of the last of the 
Titans of the original Shelley Society. Perhaps we may yet hear 
from him. 

College of Wooster. Watter Epwin PEcK. 








A ROMANCE SOURCE OF THE SAMSON EPISODE IN 
THE PIDREKS SAGA 


Of all the versions of the Ermanarich Legend the Pidreks Saga * 
is the only one which mentions three sons of the king, called 
Frederick, Reginbald and Samson. Ermanarich’s evil councillor, 
Sifka, induces the king to send the two oldest to Vilkinaland and 
England to demand tribute, and causes them to perish on their 
way. Then he accuses the youngest son of having tried to violate 
Sifka’s daughter. Ermanarich, who is just on a hunting expe- 
dition, in great anger rushes upon the innocent young man and 
pulls him by the hair so that he falls from his horse and is 
trampled to death by his father’s steed.? 

In a forthcoming monograph I shall try to show that the motif 
of the violation of Sifka’s daughter must be considered a “ doub- 
ling,” very unskillfully done by the author of the saga, as it is 
absurd to suppose that Ermanarich killed his son for a crime of 
which Ermanarich himself had been guilty. I shall also point 
out that the compiler had recourse to this device because he was 
at a loss as to how he could motivate Samson’s death, the Svanhild 
episode having dropped out of the continental version of the 
Ermanarich Legend which was the basis of that part of the Pisreks 
Saga. 

Finally, the saga stands alone in attributing to Samson this 
mode of death. The old Scandinavian (Icelandic) versions of the 
Ermanarich Legend are unanimous in having the king’s son end 
his life on the gallows.* This variant was also known to the Low 
German poem Konine Ermenrikes Dét* and to Saxo Grammaticus.° 


1 bidreks Saga af Bern, ed. by Henrik Bertelsen, Kgbenhavn, 1905-11. 
Cf. also Mogk in Paul’s Grundriss, 11, 1, Strassburg, 1901-9, p. 859; R. C. 
Boer, Zeitsch. f. Deutsche Phil., xxv, 439; Die Sagen von Ermanarich und 
Dietrich von Bern, Halle, 1910, pp. 90 ff.; Neophil., m1, 194; J. de Vries, 
ibid., m1, 36; 99 and 191; H. Friese, Thidrekssaga und Dietrichsepos, 
Inaug. Diss., Berlin, 1914. 

2 Ed. cit., 1, 163-4. 

°0. L. Jiriezek, Deutsche Heldensagen, Erster Band, Strassburg, 1898, 
p- 76. 

*Cf. Symons, Zeitsch. f. Deutsche Phil., xxxvit1, 145; Von der Leyen, 
Die deutschen Heldensagen, Miinchen, 1912, p. 176. 

5 Gesta Danorum, ed. A. Holder, Strassburg, 1886, p. 280. 
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The other versions that have come down to us do not specify the 
mode of death of Ermanarich’s son. So the question must be 
asked, did the compiler of the pidreks Saga invent this episode, 
or did he work on some source now lost? 

The most probable theory at first sight would be to suppose it 
a remnant of the Svanhild episode, for in the oldest versions of 
the cycle it is Svanhild (Sunilda) who is done to death under the 
hoofs of horses.* It is not easy to accept such a theory, inasmuch 
as the story of Svanhild’s death has left practically no traces at 
all on the continent and no other traits in the Pidreks Saga. On 
the other hand, the Eddic sources were not used by the author 
of the saga. We have no way of telling whether they were known 
to him. The evidence tends to show that he worked according to 
Low German models, and Icelandic influences would have to be 
proved, before we could hold them responsible for the Samson 
episode. We should, therefore, rather look for a continental 
parallel which might have some connection with the saga, and 
such a parallel exists. 

There was current, in Western and Central Europe, a legend 
which narrated the infidelity of the wife of the Emperor Con- 
stantine the Great. It is alluded to in the Tristan of Béroul,’ 
in the Ensenhamen of Bertran de Paris de Rouergue (13th cent.) ,* 
in the chanson de geste Auberi le Bourguignon (13th cent.),° in 
the Old French Blasme des Fames (13th cent.),?° and in the 
Bible of Guiot de Provins (end of the 12th cent.).1* It is nar- 


*This is the theory of Symons in Paul’s Grundriss, m1, 1900, p. 680: 
Alte Ziige der Sage von Sonhilds Ermordung scheinen in der ps. c. 280 
fiir den Tod von Ermanarichs Sohn Samson verwandt zu sein, den der 
erziirnte Vater auf der Jagd vom Pferde reisst, sodass er unter die Hufe 
von Ermanarichs Ross geriit und zertreten wird Cf. also Jiriczek, op. cit., 
p. 111; W. Miiller, Mythologie der deutschen Heldensage, Heilbronn, 1886, 
p. 176, n. 2; Heinzel, Ueber die ostgothische Heldensage, Sitzungsberichte 
d. Wiener Akad., phil.-hist. Kl., CXIX, p. 5. 

7 Le Roman de Tristan par Béroul, p. p. Ernest Muret, Paris, 1903, p. 9, 
vvs. 277-284. 

® Bartsch, Denkmiler d. prov. Lit., Stuttgart, 1856, pp. 85-88; cf. Arturo 
Graf, Roma nella memoria e nelle immaginazioni del medio evo, Torino, 
1882-83, 11, 109. 

® Adolf Tobler, Kaiser Constantinus als betrogener Ehemann, Jahrbuch 
f. rom. u. engl. Spr. wu. Lit., xt, 1874, p. 104. 

” Tbid., p. 105. 1 Thid., p. 106. 
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rated in full in the Weltbuch of Enenkel (middle of the 13th 
cent.)** and may be outlined as follows. 

Constantine entrusts to his chancellor the care of striking money 
with the imperial portrait. The chancellor has a brother who, 
though a hunchback, succeeds in winning the favors of the 
Empress. The prince hears of this scandal, surprises the guilty 
couple, kills the lady with his sword and causes his horse to 
trample to death the unfortunate lover. The chancellor, to avenge 
the death of his brother, strikes coins representing a man in the 
act of stabbing a woman, and then departs the realm. Enenkel 
adds that in Rome a statue was to be seen, of the Emperor Con- 
stantine on horseback, riding over the cripple. 

Arturo Graf points out** that the Caballus Constantini was 
the medieval name of the equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius, 
now before the Palazzo del Senatore in Campidoglio, in the middle 
ages on the Piazza di San Giovanni in Laterano. Its proximity 
to the church constructed by Constantine was undoubtedly the 
cause of the statue’s being given that name. The figure of the 
“hunchback ” ** was originally the representation of some subju- 
gated people. It was the real starting point of the legend. 

The Caballus Constantini did not escape the attention of the 
German pilgrims, who interpreted it as representing Dietrich von 
Bern on his horse Falke.** This is actually the version of chapter 
414 of the pitreks Saga.’* It is therefore natural to suppose that 
according to another variant of the popular legend the statue was 
connected with Ermanarich, who was known to have ruled over 
Rome *’ and to have killed his son. This interpretation accounted 
for both the horseman and the figure representing the subject 
people. Since the latter disappeared during the middle ages," 


“Von der Hagen, Gesammtabenteuer, Stuttgart u. Tiibingen, 1850, 1, 
380-2. 

*% Op. cit., 1, 110. 

%In many versions of the story of the disloyal wife her adulterer is a 
cripple, hunchback, or dwarf. Cf. Heinzel, Ueber die Walthersage, Sitzwngs- 
berichte d. Wiener Akad., phil.-hist., Kl., CXVII, pp. 90f.; Benfey, Pant- 
schatantra, 1, 303 ff.; 11, 436; 441 f,; 455. 

% Miillenhoff, Zeitsch. f. Deutsches Altertum, x11, 325-327. 

16 Fd. cit., 11, 357. 

% Cf. Miiller, op. cit., pp. 150, n. 1; 151. 

18 Graf, op. et loc. cit. 
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the conclusion would be that the variant connecting the monument 
with Ermanarich was prior in time to the one recorded in chapter 
414 of the saga. The Norwegian compiler made use of both 
variants, without being aware of their contradicting each other. 
The connection of the Ermanarich Legend with the statue can 
therefore not have been known to the authors of the saga, who 
incorporated in good faith two contradictory German accounts. 

According to these facts, the episode would go back directly to 
the legend attached to the Caballus Constantini and originating 
with the German pilgrims in Rome. However, there is ground for 
the supposition that the legend of Constantine in written form had 
some direct influence on the Samson episode. How does it happen 
that the Pisreks Saga gives a biblical name to a figure of Old 
Teutonic Heroic Legend? I offer the following explanation. 

In many of the accounts where the infidelity of Constantine’s 
‘wife is mentioned, the poets inveigh against the fickleness of the 
fair sex in general and in this connection cite other illustrious 
names of heroes who in matters matrimonial were not much luckier 
than the Emperor Constantine. Thus the passage in Auberi le 
Bourguignon reads: 

Par femme sont maint home abatu: 

Rois Constantins, qui tant estoit cremus, 
En fu hounis, ce aves vous seii, 

Par Segucon, qui moult ot court le bu, 
Ce fu uns nains petis et mescreiis; 

Sept ans la tint, ains qu’il fust parcheii. 
Sanson Fortins en perdi sa vertu, 


Qui par la siue en perdi sa vertu. 
(Var.: fu en dormant tondu[s].) 


The Blasme des Fames mentions Solomon and Samson besides 
Constantine as the victims of conjugal infidelity. The same is true 
of the passage in Guiot’s Bible. Constantine the Great and Samson 
the Strong are also found together in the romance of the Comte 
de Poitiers, where, however, the motif of conjugal disloyalty does 
not enter.1® Adolf Tobler points out that Samson is practically 
always mentioned in the enumerations of the victims of woman’s 
wiles and intrigues.”° It is therefore very likely that the author 
of the German original of that part of the Pidreks Saga worked 


2 Tobler, op. cit., p. 107. » Tbid., p. 106. 
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out the episode from a legend circulating among German pilgrims 
in Rome and attached to the Caballus Constantini, but that he 
also knew of the story of Constantine and his disloyal wife which 
he had before him in written form. ‘Being a German, and pre- 
ferring his own heroic legend, he very naturally refused to believe 
the story of Constantine. What did Constantine matter to him? 
But he did look it over to find the name of the victim; for he 
probably reasoned thus: It is true, the Italians committed a 
blunder in ascribing the episode to their own Constantine, but 
might they not have been right in the name of the young hero? 
So he was willing to take that name over into his narrative. But 
connected with the story of Constantine there was in his text a 
long invective against women, and Samson was cited. Owing to 
a mistake that had crept into the manuscript or to an oversight 
on the part of the German minstrel, he took Samson to be the 
name of the young man trampled upon by Constantine’s or - 
Ermanarich’s horse. Thus it happened that the biblical name 
slipped into the German original and hence into the Pidreks Saga.”* 

In conclusion: the Samson episode originated with the legends 
current among German pilgrims in Rome and attached to the 
Caballus Constantini; the name of Ermanarich’s youngest son is 
due to the direct influence of some version of the Legend of Con- 
stantine and the mistake of some scribe or compiler. 


ALEXANDER HAGGERTY KRAPPE. 
Flat River, Mo. 





2 W. Benary, Die germanische Ermanarichsaga und die franzésische 
Heldendichtung, Halle, 1912, p. 63, supposes that Samson was named after 
his grandfather; but we know that in cyclic legends the ancestors are apt 
to be younger than the heroes themselves. It is therefore possible that in 
the pidreks Saga the grandfather received his name from the grandson. 
It is to be noted that in a Danish ballad this Samson, Ermanarich’s father, 
is likewise unfortunate in his domestic affairs, his wife being abducted 
by a rival. Cf. S. Grundtvig, Folkeviser, 1, 55; Miiller, op. cit., p. 152; 
A. Rassmann, Die deutsche Heldensage und ihre Heimat, Hannover, 1857-63, 
1, 326; 1, 301. 











REVIEWS 


Sagen aus Friaul und den Julischen Alpen gesammelt und mit 
Unterstiitzung von Johannes Bolte herausgegeben von Anton 
v. Mailly. Leipzig, Dieterich’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 
1922. xvi, 128 pp. 


It is a great pleasure in these troublous times to find that 
scholars abroad are still able to find publishers and a reading 
public for works that appeal to a limited class of readers. This 
is especially true of books relating to Folklore and the FF Com- 
munications in Finland and the Vales of All Nations in Jena 
continue their useful publications. It is fortunate that this is so, 
for the readjustments of the Great War have so changed old 
boundaries that popular customs and traditions will be profoundly 
altered and their collection rendered more difficult. This is the 
case with the field covered by von Mailly’s interesting volume, 
which comprises the present province Venezia Giulia, made up of 
the former Austrian Coastlands, Trieste, Gorz-Gradiska and Istria 
with the interlocking territories of Carniola and Carinthia, and 
the western part of the old March of Friuli which came to Italy 
in 1866 when Austria ceded Venice. 

Four years before the war this Austrian coastland had a popu- 
lation of 355,000 Italians and Furlanians, 265,000 Slavs and 
28,000 Germans. It is interesting to note that the dialect of 
Friuli (spoken in 1914 by half a million persons) resembles the 
Rhaeto-romanic dialect of the Grisons and the Tyrol more closely 
than Italian. As regards their popular beliefs and customs they 
have naturally been affected by those of their neighbors the 
Italians (Venetians), Slovenes and Germans. 

Next to the Furlanians in interest come the Slovenes with a 
language spread over their territory as early as the middle of the 
thirteenth century. Their beliefs and customs, too, have been 
deeply influenced by those of Friuli and of the people of the 
German Alps, while their myths show the influence of their 
Romance neighbors. It is characteristic, as von Mailly remarks, 
that many legends of both peoples contain a religious undertone 
and that the ecclesiastics play in them an important réle either 
as protectors of their flocks or as combattants of heathendom. No 
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extensive collection of legends has yet been made in the province 
of Venezia Giulia which became so widely known during the war 
from the bloody struggles in the valley of the Isonzo. This defi- 
ciency von Mailly has endeavored to make good from the scattered 
literature and oral tradition of his native country and to throw a 
clearer light upon the obscure forms of the beliefs of the Italians, 
Furlanians and Slovenes in regard to the spirit world. From all 
appearances the changes in the political and economic conditions 
will not be without influence upon the duration of the ancient 
traditions of the people. 

' The work contains one hundred and forty Sagen divided into 
twelve chapters: ghost stories, elves and tree spirits, spirits of the 
water, demons and witches, giants and dwarfs, legends of hidden 
treasures, animal stories, sinful deeds and their punishment, church 
and cloister legends, legends of the saints, castle legends, and 
historical stories. The work closes with fourteen pages of excellent 
notes and an index of localities. 

The reader is struck at once by the resemblance of these Sagen 
to those of other countries as regards ghost stories, and, naturally, 
ecclesiastical legends. The range of human experience with the 
other world is narrow indeed, and the diffusion of Sagen is as 
wide as that of Marchen. Some of the legends are widely diffused 
in all parts of Italy, as for example, that of St. Peter’s mother 
(No. 125), who selfishly shook off the lost spirits who clung to 
her skirts as she was released from hell by her son’s intercession. 
See Crane’s Italian Popular Tales, pp. 316, 362, where many 
references to the wide diffusion of this legend may be found. The 
same is true of the Don Juan legend (No. 6), see Crane, op. cit.. 
pp. 236, 370. Another widely diffused story, more mdrchenhaft 
in its character is (No. 77) “ Righteous Retribution,” a version 
of the famous fabliaux “La housse partie.” <A real fairy tale is 
No. 23, iii, a form of the Grimm Marchen (No. 110) “ Der Jude 
im. Dorn.” 

Sometimes the patron saints involved are changed, as for ex- 
ample, in No. 114 where the well-known legend of the pilgrim to 
the shrine of St. James is attributed to St. Leonard. An echo of 
Schiller’s Die Teilung der Erde is found in No. 120 where the rich 
get all earthly goods, the monks, patience, while the poor must 
bear their own burdens. 
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There are not many historical Sagen, but among them is (No. 14) 
a legend of King Matthias, who, the peasants believe, is not dead 
but asleep in a cavern, like Frederick Barbarossa in the corre- 
sponding German legend. It is especially interesting just now to 
find references (No. 145) to the incursions of the Turks into 
Friuli in the second half of the fifteenth century. A local legend 
(No. 85) recalls the Great War. A little chapel near the village 
of Reka on the road to Tolmein was for military reasons destroyed 
many years ago in the war between Austria and Italy. The scanty 
treasure of the chapel was carried to the parsonage nearby. When 
ihe war was over the inhabitants returned to Reka and at night 
saw ghosts haunting the ruins of the chapel as if they wanted to 
restore the treasures of the former church. The congregation 
resolved to rebuild the chapel and restore the treasures. This they 
did and were no longer disturbed by spirits. In the war of 1915 
it again became necessary to destroy the new chapel, but the 
parishioners for fear that they would again be haunted by spirits, 
begged the military authorities to spare the chapel. Their en- 
treaties prevailed, the chapel was spared and covered with boughs 
which concealed it from the enemy. 

I should like to call attention to the attractive form of the book, 
the valuable preface with bibliographical references, and the notes 
which owe much to Dr. Johannes Bolte, easily the first scholar 
of Europe in his field of comparative storiology. 

Cornell University. T. F. Crane. 





Germany and the French Revolution. By G. P. Goocu. London 
and New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1920. Pp. 
vii, 543. 


While the author of this volume cannot in any sense of the word 
be called a Germanist, his reputation resting upon such works as 
The Annals of Politics and Culture, A History of our Tume, History 
and Historians in the Nineteenth Century, and Political Thought 
in England from Bacon to Halifax, he has written in the present 
book an important treatise on a much neglected subject which will 
be indispensable to every student of Eighteenth-Century German 
literature and thought, and does credit to English scholarship. 
His purpose is “ to measure the repercussion of the French Revolu- 
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tion on the mind of Germany.” A sketchy first chapter “ Before 
the Revolution ” gives us the necessary historical background for 
the study, the political condition of the country under the moribund 
Holy Roman Empire. It is followed by the “ First Echoes ” voiced 
enthusiastically by such men as the novelist Friedrich Scholz, the 
pedagogue Campe, the writer Halem and the historian Johannes 
Miiller, each being given the stage successively. Then follow the 
writers of the Hanoverian school, headed by Schlozer. They yield 
in turn to a host of individual writers, chief among them being 
Gentz, Wilhelm von Humboldt, Klopstock, Wieland, Herder, 
Goethe, Schiller, the Schlegel brothers, Novalis, Hélderlin, Tieck, 
Schleiermacher, Jean Paul, Iffland, Kotzebue, Kant, Fichte, Hegel 
and Georg Forster. Thereupon the Germans in France, headed by 
Melchior Grimm, are given the floor, and the position and attitude 
of leading women such as Henriette Herz and Rahel Levin are 
discussed. A comprehensive account of the reaction of the Revolu- 
tion, from a geographical and sectional point of view, upon Prussia, 
Saxony, Brunswick, Hanover, Hamburg, Weimar, Gotha, the 
Rhineland and the South, in six chapters, followed by a rather 
inadequate Conclusion, closes the volume. 

The following paragraph serves to sum up the author’s findings: 


“The French Revolution was compared by Klinger to the magic 
work. of Medea, who east the dead limbs of old age into the boiling 
cauldron to emerge young and beautiful; and "Forster expressed 
the wish that his ‘country would warm itself at the flame without 
being burned. The aspiration was destined in large measure to be 
fulfilled. While in England the reform movement was thrown 
back forty years by the earthquake and the storm, in Germany it 
was strengthened and accelerated. If Saxony and Mecklenburg 
remained unaffected by the winnowing fan of the Revolution, and 
the old governments of Hanover, Brunswick and Hesse-Cassel on 
their return restored many of the old abuses, Prussia, the Rhine- 
land and the South learned in a generation of conflict and suffering 
the secret of enduring advance. Even Treitschke is compelled to 
admit that the constitutional ideas of the Revolution everywhere 
struck root on German soil; and without the Revolution the famous 
Article xiii of the Act creating the German Federation would never 
have seen the light. The ringing blows of Thor’s hammer awoke 
the nation from its slumbers, and rendered the ultimate dis- 
appearance of feudalism and autocracy inevitable. The political 
unification of the nation was deferred for a couple of generations ; 
but the signal for its deliverance from the thraldom of medieval 
institutions and antiquated ideas was sounded by the tocsin which 
rang out in 1789.” 
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The above outline of a bulky work covering 550 pages must 
necessarily be very incomplete. Gooch has amassed a mountain of 
material, giving all types of German opinion on the subject, from 
that contained in ephemeral pamphlets of writers whose names 
have never before appeared in any English work, but who are 
indispensable for a fair estimate of the question, to that voiced in 
the classics of German literature. When we consider that he was 
a pioneer in the subject, that his work represents a first gleaning 
of boundless materials, we must admit that the author has done 
admirably. To be sure, it may be justly charged that he is rather 
a gleaner than a penetrating critic or analyst and that he neglects 
men of affairs in favor of men of letters. On the other hand, he 
has a fairly good knowledge of the vast monographic field that 
ecnfronted him. As for omissions, Reiff’s work on Gentz in the 
Ijlinois Studies should have been mentioned and the present re- 
viewer’s monograph on The Holy Roman Empire in German 
Literature in the Columbia University series might possibly have 
saved the author some preliminary labor, if nothing else. The 
significance of Storm and Stress as a precursory symptom of the 
Revolution and the works of Christian Wilhelm von Dohm, the 
Prussian statesman and writer, should also have been considered. 

Frequently Gooch tends to overstate his case by crediting the 
French Revolution with more influence upon German writers than 
it probably had. A study similar in scope to the present one, 
treating the effects of English liberalism of the time upon the 
German mind, would serve as a counterbalance in this respect, 
although it would not be as productive of material. The best sec- 
tions in the book, that is, those revealing at the same time the 
most critical acumen and the best balanced judgment, are perhaps 
those on Herder, Schiller and Forster. The English translations 
of German prose, so far as they have been examined, are not always 
faithfully literal. 

Undoubtedly the book is an important contribution to the history 
of German thought as well as to historiography. Some of the 
material is new; some of it has hitherto been almost inaccessible ; 
much of it is familiar, at least to students of German history and 
literature; but as a whole it had never before been collected in a 
single volume. 

Washington, D. C. Epwin H. ZryvDEL. 
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Vie et Guvres de J.-J. Rousseau. By ALBERT SCHINZ. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Co., 1921. xi -+ 382 pp. 


In this all-French edition of selections from Rousseau’s works, 
Professor Schinz has given us, as was to be expected, a book of 
real value. He has wisely discarded the ordinary arrangement of 
Life and Works in favor of one which places the selections that 
give Rousseau’s ideas in their proper position chronologically in the 
midst of those of a biographical character. Thus the first of the 
four parts into which the book is divided deals with the “ Enfance 
et Jeunesse de Rousseau,” the second with “ Les Premiers Ecrits,” 
the third with “ Les Grandes CEuvres,” and the fourth with “ Les 
Derniéres Années.” The biographical selections are of course 
almost entirely from the Confessions. The “notes explicatives ” 
of the editor are so incorporated into the text as to make the 
necessary transitions easy and clear. The Rousseau selections are 
well chosen and are of sufficient length so that the reader escapes 
the impression of “choppiness” which usually results from 
“ Morceaux choisis.” Wisely also the editor has chosen to present 
adequately the Confessions, the two Discours, the Lettre a D’Alem- 
bert, the Nouvelle Héloise, Emile, and the Contrat social, omitting 
lesser works, interesting as they often are, in order to give more 
space to those of the first rank. The eight illustrations, mostly 
portraits of Rousseau at different ages, are a valuable addition to 
the general attractiveness of the text which is a credit both to 
editor and publisher. 

Those to whom every thing connected with Rousseau is ever and 
always anathema will object doubtless to Professor Schinz’s declara- 
tion in the Preface: “ Nous serons sympathiquement objectifs. . . . 
Il faut savoir mettre en lumiére les beaux traits, et les généreuses 
idées—celles qui seules le rendent grand; et ne pas appuyer sur le 
reste” (p. iii). The quarrels with Madame d’Epinay and the 
Encyclopedists, the question of Rousseau’s children, the break with 
Hume, the cause of Rousseau’s death, all these matters which have 
been, and still are, the objects of so much bitter controversy, are 
but briefly mentioned by the editor. Some will rejoice to see the 
thought of Rousseau thus presented with the minimum of polemics; 
others will feel it indispensable that, even in a school edition, all 
these questions, so difficult, perhaps impossible, of complete and 
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certain solution, should again be raised. There is no way of satis- 
fying both groups at the same time. However that may be, if this 
new edition of Rousseau’s works, compact and excellent as it is, 
should lead more people to read and ponder Rousseau himself 
instead of merely reading about him, it will have performed a real 
service to the study of eighteenth-century French literature.* 


*A few questions of detail seem subject to special comment. Before 
Rousseau, the Abbé Prévost had also lived on the money from his writing 
(p. 125, n. 2). “ Voltaire et Rousseau,” adds the editor, “ vécurent de 
leurs livres; Voltaire, griice 4 son génie des affaires, . . . Rousseau grace 
& une stricte économie.” In justice, ought not mention to be made also 
of aid in lodgings or in pensions furnished Rousseau by friends such as 
Mme d’Epinay, the Maréchal de Luxembourg, and others? It would be 
fair also to point out that Emile’s instructor descends at times to deceit 
or at least to bad faith and deserves to forfeit the complete confidence of 
his pupil. In his comments upon the “ fromage ” of La Fontaine’s fable, 
is not Rousseau rather ridiculous? (p. 234). P. 33, n., add the Abbé 
Gatier (cf. pp. 41 and 276, n. 2). P. 48, in the sentence “ Venture m’avait 
appris cet air avec la basse sur d’autres paroles, 4 l’aide desquelles je 
Vavais retenu,” is it justifiable to omit without indication the very 
significant word “ infames ” after “ paroles ”? 

P. 270, note that Montesquieu also had especially emphasized the impor- 
tance in history of “les petites causes.” He had also attacked the prin- 
ciple of severe punishments (p. 330). P. 348, n., it surely should be 
pointed out that Montesquieu had called attention to the value of a con- 
federated state, especially in making a republic an effective form of 
government for a large territory. Pp. 378-79 one would expect also to 
see Montesquieu’s name in connection with the theory of the separation 
of governmental powers. P. 350, Rousseau, in concluding that Christianity 
is not favorable to making a state strong, is expressing an opinion espe- 
cially emphasized by Bayle. 

There are a certain number of typnqpephient errors. P. iv, read 

“pensée ” for “ pensées”; p. 6, n. 1, the setting off by commas of the 
phrase “de ses maigres ressources ” would add to the clearness; p. 7, n. 2, 
Lesueur, Histoire de VEglise et de V Empire, dates from 1672, not 1762; 
p. 15, n. 1, capitalize “bible”; p. 19, line 16, read “a la fois” for “a& 
fois”; p. 55, line 7, “a la fin du XVIIIe siécle” is manifestly an error 
for the first part of the century; p. 126, line 8, read “Galley” instead 
of “Gaffney”; p. 191, line 11, insert “de” before “Muralt”; p. 224, 
line 8, insert a hyphen after “donnez”; p. 229, line 8, add s to “ autre”; 
p. 278, line 20, read “ peut étre ” for “ peut-étre.” 


GrorGE R. HAvENs. 
Ohio State University. 
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The Tragedy of Sir John Van Olden Barnavelt. Anonymous 
Elizabethan Play, edited from the Manuscript with Intro- 
duction and Notes by WiLHELMINA P. Frigtinck. (Amster- 
dam: H. G. Van Dorssen, 1922.) 


Dr. Frijlinck was happy in the choice of her doctoral disserta- 
tion, for there has been great need of a scientifically edited text 
of this fine play which has for so long been inaccessible save in the 
larger public libraries, since the editions of Bullen (1883) and of 
Fruin (1884) have for long been out of print. Moreover there 
were errors in Bullen’s transcription of the manuscript (British 
Museum, Add. Ms. 18,653), and he made no effort to decipher the 
numerous erased passages some of which contained matter of 
importance. Fruin’s edition was a mere reprint of Bullen’s text. 
Dr. Frijlinck has gone back to the Ms., and has been able not 
only to correct Bullen in numerous places but also to supply the 
deleted portions of the text. Some idea of the difficulty of this 
undertaking may be had from the page of the Ms. finely reproduced 
in photogravure in her edition. In her textual apparatus she has 
closely followed the methods of the Malone Society. 

After some account of the Ms. and an outline of the course of 
the play, Dr. Frijlinck discusses the date and stage-history of 
Barnavelt. On the former problem she has little to add: 1619 
remains certainly the date; but she defines it further as probably 
(on the basis of internal evidence) between July 14, and August 
14, 1619. She cites several well-known analogous instances of 
prohibition of plays: Nashe, Chapman, and Massinger having 
suffered at the hands of the censor. The dramatists wére always 
ready to bring contemporary historical events upon the stage. The 
excitement in England over the Arminian controversy and the 
pro-Spanish leanings of King James the First account for the 
suppression of Barnavelt; the editor easily refutes the theory of 
Delius that the play so promptly disappeared from the stage merely 
because the public was bored by the subject. A long examination 
of various contemporary pamphlets leads Miss Frijlinck to the 
conclusion that Massinger copied more literally from the sources 
than did Fletcher but that both dramatists knew the prejudiced 
and partial pamphlets that appeared in England. “If Barnavelt’s 
figure in the play is not true to history,” she says, “the sources 


are to blame for it.” She makes mention of four old prints that 
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are of interest in connection with the play, all having to do with 
one phase or another of the Barnavelt trial. She does not men- 
tion the curious and interesting allegorical picture by Cornelius 
Saftleven of the trial of Barnavelt that hangs in the Rijks Museum 
(no. 2104) and that shows the serene and dignified Barnavelt 
surrounded by a crowd of fierce beasts: elephant, tiger, jackass, 
wolf, bear, goat, and so forth. There is little likelihood, however, 
that the dramatists knew this painting. Nor has she attempted 
to run down other references to Barnavelt in the Jacobean drama. 
The only one that I know of occurs in Glapthorne’s play The 
Hollander (ed. Pearson, 1874, vol. 1, p. 85). The larger matter 
of the general interest in the Low Countries revealed by the dra- 
matists was beyond her scope. 

Space is lacking here for any examination of Miss Frijlinck’s 
results from her analysis of the play into the Massinger-portion 
and the Fletcher-portion. I can only say that they carry con- 
viction, and that she is able to correct Professor Louis Wann both 
in his statement that “to Fletcher fell the production of the 
comic action” (for here, as in various other plays, Fletcher is also 
occupied with the serious action in parts) and in his statement 
that with the exception of one scene all critics agree as to the 
apportionment of scenes between the two dramatists. Miss Frij- 
linck’s study of the aesthetic value of the play and of its historical 
value are exhaustive and admirable. It is in the latter section 
that she most shows the advantage that she possesses of being a 
Dutch woman. The whole subject is more clearly before her mind 
than would be possible in the case of a foreigner and she is better 
able to judge the achievement of the English dramatists. 

Her notes are scholarly, succinct, and reticent — occasionally, 
perhaps, too reticent, when she passes over with brief comment 
some interesting matter upon which further light could have been 
thrown by reference to other plays. 

Bryn Mawr College. SAMUEL C. CHEW. 





French Reference Grammar for Schools and Colleges. By J. FE. 
Mansion. New York: D. C. Heath and Co., [1921]. 247 pp. 


This is the American edition of a British work entitled “ A 
School Grammar of Present-day French” (Harrup, June, 1919), 


4 
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and its author is listed as Late Senior Modern Language Master 
in George Watson’s College, Edinburgh. He has had some forty 
years’ experience with French, and uses as a basis for his grammar 
a collection of illustrative examples carefully made up from ac- 
credited modern writers—crisp and fresh and pleasing examples 
that give a distinct character to the book, though never of a nature 
to distract the student’s attention from the principle illustrated. 
Building up over them, the author purposes to break away from 
tradition and to present the usage of today, defining properly 
certain things as laws and giving others, too often set down as 
laws, only as tendencies of the language. Distinction is to be made 
whenever possible between the spoken usage of the educated and 
the purely literary written usage, and a first attempt is made— 
inadequate, he calls it—to point out a few of the means by which 
French emotional effects are obtained: the affective usages. This 
latter is one of the outstanding and interesting features of the 
work. 

In a review of the book in the Modern Language Journal, May, 
1922, pp. 473-78, Mr. E. T. Hacker calls attention to a number 
of defects which should be eliminated in subsequent editions, de- 
fects resulting from an excessive desire to define and classify which 
is a general fault of the book. It is not the purpose of this review 
to repeat or enlarge the list of these detailed criticisms, and it may 
be stated in passing that Mr. Mansion is as a rule cautious in his 
statements. In the matter of the order of personal pronoun objects 
with the imperative—Donnez-nous-les, Art. 330, 331—Mr. Hacker 
cites [page 477] Fraser and Squair, which does not recognize it, 
but Mr. Mansion in his preface gives the Plattner Ausfiihrliche 
Grammatik as one of his authorities, and we find him corroborated, 
Vol. 1, Art. 178, rem. 2. 

Taking up the general construction of the book, there are two 
divisions. Part I deals with the various parts of speech in order, 
their accidence and syntax. Part II treats the sentence as a whole. 

In dealing with the parts of speech, Mr. Mansion naturally be- 
gins with verbs, and gives an extensive treatment. His presenta- 
tion of the forms is to my mind the least interesting and teachable 
part of his whole book, despite the excellent occasional detail. The 
matter of groups and classes is from the outset carried to an 
extreme. It is a prime requisite, for instance, that in any grammar 
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the irregular verbs be easy to find. Here there is a first division 
into five groups, according to infinitives, -er, -ir, -re, -oir, and 
defectives like gésir and ouir. Within the groups there is a second 
division according to stem—twelve for example among -re verbs— 
and at last an alphabetical listing. There is no such thing here 
as rapidly running through your pages to the desired form. The 
most hurried and impatient worker is driven each time to the 
appended index list, page 49. 

The treatment of the regular conjugations is in the main like 
that of other books, with a break from the old tense names like 
Imperfect, Conditional, Past Definite to the newer (and to my 
mind cumbersome) terminology of Past Descriptive, Future in the 
Past, Past Historic, etc. 

He puts before the student in an interesting way that the -er 
verbs form the “living” conjugation and shows their great nu- 
merical superiority to the others. He gives helpful lists of all the 
2nd plurals in -tes, of all the 3rd plural presents in -ont, the spe- 
cial stem subjunctives like sois and sache and puisse, and all the 
imperatives built upon subjunctive stem like ayez, veutllez. The 
presentation of tense usages is by a system of simple diagrams. 
If the student masters them for present, preterite and imperfect, 
the rest will follow, and this most difficult of subjects seems here 
clear and teachable. 

The handling of the infinitive is interesting and helpful, but 
with the very serious defect of no final reference lists for verbs 
with de or 4 or direct infinitive. Most verbs specifically mentioned 
are found in the final index of the volume, but a younger student 
in search of the proper usage with verbs as common as persuader, 
forcer, enseigner, would find nothing by which to guide himself. 
Possibly no reference lists in grammars are in more constant use 
than these very ones. 

A most excellent list, however, is the one which he gives in Art. 
115—a synopsis of English usages in -ing, and the French equiva- 
lents. Nothing is more baffling to the teacher than the persistent 
effort of even the best students to introduce the -ing constructions 
into their French. Here the student sees his French and English 
in parallel columns and can appreciate the difference between the 
languages for typical expressions like a raging storm, I found him 
reading the paper, seeing is believing, cease firing, he burst out 
laughing, ete. 
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One would like to discuss in detail Mr. Mansion’s handling of 
the nouns and pronouns, adjectives, adverbs and prepositions, were 
there time and space. There is less of the tendency to overclassify 
and to elaborate, and there is a wealth of material that is inter- 
esting and helpful and presented in a new way. : 

In Part II of the Grammar, entitled “ Sentence Construction,” 
are taken up, in a little less than one-fourth of the whole book, the 
matters of Word Order, Simple Sentence, Complex Sentence 
(which principally means Subjunctive Usage), Tense Sequence, 
ete. The material is usually grouped under the parts of speech 
with which the relation is closest, but Mr. Mansion justly observes, 
in his preface, that it is as a part of sentence structure that the 
bearing of many of these things is most clearly grasped. 

The discussion of Sentence Construction opens with his para- 
graphs (312-326) upon the Principles of Word Order, possibly the 
most interesting section of the book and consisting of material 
presented for the first time, so far as text-books for our American 
schools are concerned. In it there seems to be a ray of hope for 
that most discouraging matter of original composition in French. 
Teachers know that even when the difficulties of vocabulary are 
past, the most conscientious of these themes are hopelessly English. 
An occasional pupil may develop some feeling for the French sound 
and rhythm, but his instinct is no sure guide. Here the thing is 
reduced to definite principles—a most fascinating new division of 
French study, practical and interesting, capable of being grasped 
and understood. The word group is defined and explained, the 
matter of stressed and unstressed elements and the vast difference 
between English voice stress and French position stress receive 
attention. There is discussion of the relative values of initial and 
end position in the normal speech, and of the reversal of the whole 
principle when speech becomes affective. The student is shown 
how to attack the simple sentence Henry gave me the book, and so 
handle it that any one of its members may receive the emphasis. 
He is shown the necessity of choosing proper words for stress 
positions, the reason for the position of the proclitics, and the 
prime importance of striking the proper balance between word 
order and lucidity. The remaining sections of Part II are not 
essentially distinctive and outstanding, but occasionally offer valu- 
able details. Here one gets the reflection of some of the author’s 
long experience as a teacher. 
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In sum, this is not a book for beginners. At the same time it 
is not exclusively, as some of the brief publishers’ notices would 
suggest, a book restricted to the use of the advanced college student, 
the graduate student, or the teacher. It would be an entirely possi- 
ble book and a very valuable one in an upper preparatory school 
or almost any college class. It contains no exercises, but it offers 
an exceptional opportunity for teaching much needed “ straight 
grammar,” for following up the meticulous teaching given in the 
schools to students preparing for college entrance examination. 
And in addition to its availability for class purposes, it is a pecu- 
liarly fit book to put into the hands of a very common type of 
student who finds himself floundering about in the earlier college 
courses. Graduated from his beginners’ book and set at composi- 
tion and the translation of more advanced texts, he finds himself 
in constant need of a reference grammar that is adequate, and the 
college instructor is constantly called upon to suggest one for him. 
Fraser and Squair’s Part II is perfectly good for the student who 
has been taught through it, but dry and difficult for him to attack 
alone. The man who confesses to you that he has never been able 
to see through tenses, who is all at sea upon adjective position or 
demonstrative pronouns, can be sent to Mr. Mansion’s book. 

This is also a reference book of a high order for the secondary 
school teacher, generally without access to the few college libraries 
where original authorities are to be found. In it he can find 
valuable material to supplement almost any subject that he wishes 
to present, and always interesting suggestions. 

While there are certain faults about the work and some serious 
defects of detail, they do not to an appreciable degree destroy its 
very real and very distinctive value, and after considerable exami- 
nation and actual practical use, I am convinced that the book fills 
a real need and merits an extensive use in our schools and colleges. 


Princeton University. M. E. BAssert. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
FurtTHER SEVENTEENTH CENTURY ALLUSIONS TO SHAKSPERE 


Within the present year I have happened upon several seven- 
teenth century allusions to Shakspere which appear to have hitherto 
escaped attention. 
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1695 


In Shakespear read the Reason mixt with Rage, 

When Brutus with fierce Cassius does engage 

In loud Expostulations in the Tent. 
(“Ep. 39. On Mevius.” A/Book/of/New Epigrams./ 
By the same Hand that translated /MARTIAL. / 
London,/Printed for Henry Bonwicke at the 
Red Lyon/in St. Paul’s Church-yard, 1695./ 
Page 26.) 


1698 
Nay, I cou’d hear him [Bayes] damn last Age’s Wit, 
And rail at Excellence he ne’er can hit; 


His Sacrilege should plunder Shakespear’s Urn, 

With a dull Prologue make the Ghost return 

To bear a second Death, and greater Pain, 
(“ A Satyr on the Modern Translators.” By Mr. P 
Appended to Money/Masters all Things: /or,/ 
Satyrical Poems./Printed, and Sold by the 
Booksellers of /London and Westminster, 1698./ 
Page 119.) 


Although several reflections of Shakspere have been noted in the 
plays of Shirley, the number has not been sufficient to show how 
thoroughly Shirley appreciated the humor of Falstaff, from whom, 
indeed, he borrowed time and again for his own braggarts. In 
The Imposture the braggart Bertoldi, having disarmed the dead, 
enters “a walking armory,” and when questioned by the captains, 
replies in words similar to those of Poins. 





r. 


Leo[nato]. Where had you these? 
Ber. Ask, Ask 
The men I kill’d; if they deny a syllable, 
I’ll forswear the wars. 
(1, ii. Cf. I Henry IV, 1, ii, 208.) 


Like Falstaff, Bertoldi measures his drink by the gallon, sweats 
profusely, and feigns, if not death, at least a wound. 


Vol[terino]. .... all the drink, 
Which was the full proportion of a gallon, 
Came out at’s forehead in faint sweat; he had 
Not mov’d ten paces, but he fell down backward, 
‘And swore he was shot with a cold bullet. [Ibid.] 


Later Volterino seeks to win Bertoldi’s mother by describing to 
her from his fancy her son’s deeds of valor, but Florelia remarks 
that his valour “ was not by instinct.” [111, ii.] 

In The Young Admiral the cowardly Pazzorello, who is to be 
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gulled by a page and a waiting woman disguised as a witch, into 
believing himself invulnerable, promises: 


If this could be compass’d, I should love witches the better 
while I live. [111, i; ef. I Henry IV, 11, iv.] 


(This same shift of Falstaff, by the way, is used by Middleton in 
A Trick to Catch the Old One, where the First Creditor, when 
called a devil, replies: 


. . . Ah, sir, am I a devil? I shall think the better of myself 
as long as I live; a devil, i’faith? [1v, iii.]) 


And later, in the courage of his invulnerability, he is 
Sure the captain’s afraid of me; he knows by instinct what 
Iam. [l1v,i.] 


In the same way the Bard in St. Patrick for Ireland recognizes 
St. Patrick. 


*Tis he; I know him by instinct. [1 i.] 


Again, in The Constant Maid Shirley recalls the speech made by 
Falstaff as he stabs the dead Hotspur. 


a eee ae ee mer 
My mother counterfeit! why may not Hartwell 
Pretend as well as she?  [nr11, i.] 
In addition, Shirley twice echoes Puck’s “T’ll put a girdle 
round about the earth In forty minutes.” 
And when I have put a girdle *bout the world. 
[The Bird in a Cage, IV, ii.] 


. almost put a girdle / About the world. 
[The Hwmorous Courtier, 1, i.] 


BALDWIN MAXWELL. 
The Rice Institute. 





Gray’s Elegy anp Lycidas 


In his recent admirable study of the Influence of Milton on 
English Poetry (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1922), 
Mr. R. D. Havens offers an interesting hypothesis in explanation 
of the vogue enjoyed by Milton’s shorter poems during the middle 
and later years of the eighteenth century. Poets like Gray, Collins, 
and the Wartons, he says (pp. 437-38), “turned to Milton because 
to them, brought up under the neo-classic régime, his work seemed 
romantic in spirit and form and yet had the exquisite finish, the 
restraint, the reserve and impersonality, to which they were accus- 
tomed.... To realize this, one has only to recall two of the 
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greatest and most admired short poems of the century, Gray’s 
Elegy and Collins’s Ode to Evening. Except for the melancholy 
tinge of the Hlegy, which may be matched in Lycidas, the tone 
of these pieces is that of Milton’s early poems; they have similar 
descriptions of nature and of country life, and are marked by the 
same quiet refinement and careful but unobtrusive finish. Is it 
any wonder, then, that classicists with romantic leanings who 
wished to write short reflective or descriptive pieces of a kind that 
had not recently been in vogue, took as models the newly-discovered 
minor poems of Milton?” 

Mr. Havens is content to offer this hypothesis for what it is 
worth, without attempting to document it from contemporary texts. 
There is, however, at least one bit of evidence that the affinity 
which he notes between the new lyricism of the forties and fifties 
and the minor poems of Milton was appreciated at the time, if not 
by the poets themselves, at any rate by their readers. In an essay 
on Gray’s Elegy by John Hill, published in the London Daily 
Advertiser in March, 1751, and reprinted later in the same year 
in a volume entitled The Inspector, occurs the following passage: 
“Tt is not too much to say, that this Piece comes nearer the 
Manner of Milton than any thing that has been published since 
the Time of that Poet: Whoever will look into the Lycidas of that 
Author, one of the best Poems that even he ever wrote, will not 
fail to see a striking Likeness, and to own, that this Elegy does 
not suffer in the Comparison. The Poem is full of Imagination, 
and as full of Sentiment; the Imagery is striking and just; the 
descriptive Part elegantly simple; the Expression concise, yet clear ; 
nervous, yet smooth, and majestic without Pomp.” ? 


Northwestern University. R. S. CRANE. 





A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NoTE oN COLLINS 


Another interesting though inconclusive reference must be added 
to the brief discussion (Modern Language Notes, xxxvi1, 181) of 
the Song attributed to William Collins. Professor Bronson found 


1The Inspector, containing a Collection of Essays and Letters lately 
published in a new Daily-paper, called The London Daily Advertiser, and 
Literary Gazette, London, W. Shropshire, 1751. The work is listed among 
new books in the Gentleman’s Magazine for June, 1751 (xxi, 287). A sec- 
ond edition, enlarged to two volumes, appeared in 1753. In the “ Adver- 
tisement” to this edition, it is stated that the “Inspectors began to be 
published in the month of March 1751, in the London Daily Advertiser.” 

2 The Inspector (1751), No. 2, p. 8. The admiration which Hill felt for 
the Elegy is further shown by the inclusion in No. 4 of a set of quatrains 
addressed “To the Author of an Elegy written in a Country Church-yard ” 
(edition of 1753, 1, 19; omitted from the earlier reprint). 
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this poem printed anonymously in the Public Advertiser, March 7, 
1788, and observes that the conscientious Dyce failed to get from 
Park, editor of the British Poets, any evidence for giving the 
verses to Collins.t Now it appears that the attribution must be 
based on a short letter in the Gentleman’s Magazine for February, 
1788: * 
“ Feb. 2. 

“Mr. URBAN, 

“In turning over your Magazine, for May, 1765, I observed a 
copy of most elegant verses by Collins, which are not to be found 
in any edition of his poems. The following lines are to the best 
of my knowledge in the same predicament, and I believe have 
never yet appeared in print. 

“Yours, &e. C—T—O.” 


Then follows the Song: The Sentiments borrowed from Shak- 
speare.® The unknown C—T—O is probably more trustworthy 
than William Beloe, who afterwards claimed the Song for Henry 
Headley (Modern Language Notes, loc. cit.). 

The above reference to the Gentleman’s Magazine for May, 
1765,* directs us to what is probably the first appearance of the 
verses Written on a paper, which contained a piece of Bride Cake 
given to the author by a Lady. By the late Mr. Collins. Bronson 
comments: “ On what evidence this poem was ascribed to Collins 
does not appear. It is clearly in his manner. It was published, 
apparently for the first time, along with several other of Collins’s 
poems in Pearch’s Collection of Poems (London, 3d ed., 1775, 
vol. 11).”°> But no doubt the editor of the Collection took the 
poem from the files of the Gentleman’s Magazine.* Its publication 
in May, 1765, must have been due to the revival of interest in 
Collins occasioned by the appearance of Langhorne’s edition in 
March of that year. 


ALAN D. McKILvop. 
The Rice Institute. 





Was Macbeth INDEBTED To Henry VI? 


It is a commonplace of Shakespearean criticism that certain of 
the early plays contain characters or situations that were reém- 
ployed in expanded form in some of the later dramas. For 


> The Poems of William Collins (Athenaeum Press Series), p. 80. 

*LvIII, p. 155. 

* This text gives the readings lowland, 1. 2; who lov’d, 1.18. Cf. Bronson, 
op. cit., p. 81. 

* XXxv, p. 231. 5 Bronson, loc. cit. 

* Aside from minor details of spelling, capitalization, and punctuation, 
the two versions are identical, except that the earlier has the reading her 
instead of the in 1. 6. 
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instance, it was long since pointed out that Biron and Rosaline of 
Love’s Labour’s Lost might be considered as crayon studies for 
the finished portraits of Benedick and Beatrice in Much Ado. 

A resemblance which I have never seen mentioned may be 
detected between 2 Henry VI and Macbeth. In the earlier play, 
the wife of the Protector, Humphrey Duke of Gloucester (like 
Macbeth a kinsman of the king), reveals an ambition similar to 
that of Lady Macbeth, to satisfy which she urges her husband to 
seize the crown. Her spirit and even some of her phrases are 
close to those of the wife of Cawdor, as the following lines from 
the two plays will show: 


2 Henry VI, Act 1, Se. ii, 3-12: 
Why doth the great Duke Humphrey knit his brows, 
As frowning at the favours of the world? 
Why are thine eyes fix’d to the sullen earth, 
Gazing on that which seems to dim thy sight? 
What seest thou there? King Henry’s diadem 
Enchas’d with all the honours of the world? 
If so, gaze on, and grovel on thy face, 
Tintil thy head be circled with the same. 
Put forth thy hand, reach at the glorious gold: 
What! is’t too short? I'll lengthen it with mine. 


63-67: 
Were I a man, a duke, and next of blood, 
I would remove these tedious stumbling-blocks 
And smooth my way upon their headless necks; 
And, being a woman, I will not be slack 
To play my part in Fortune’s pageant. 


Macbeth, Act 1, Se. iv, 26-31: 
Hie thee hither, 
That I may pour my spirits in thine ear, 
And chastise with the valour of my tongue, 
All that impedes thee from the golden round, 
Which fate and metaphysical aid doth seem 
To have thee crown’d withal. 


41-48: 
Come, you spirits 

That tend on mortal thoughts! unsex me here, 
And fill me from the crown to the toe top full 
Of direst cruelty; make thick my blood, 
Stop up the access and passage to remorse, 
That no compunctious visitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpose, nor keep peace between 
The effect and it! 


In her eagerness to learn what the future has in store for her 
ambition, Eleanor resorts to supernatural agencies. At her in- 
stance, a witch and a conjurer raise a spirit by incantation, who 
foretells the fate of those who are plotting to remove Gloucester 
from the Protectorship. In certain particulars this scene is par- 
alleled by Macheth’s visit to the Witches’ Cavern, where his own 
future and that of Banquo’s line are predicted by apparitions. 




















CORRESPONDENCE 


Henry VI, Act 1, Se. iv, 37-43: 
Bolingbroke. What shall befall the Duke of Somerset? 
Spirit. Let him shun castles: 
Safer shall he be upon the sandy plains 
Than where castles mounted stand. 
Have done, for more I hardly can endure. 
Boling. Descend to darkness and the burning lake! 
False fiend, avoid! 
[Thunder and lightning. Spirit descends. 


Macbeth, Act tv, Sc. i, 69-72: 


Thunder. First Apparition of an armed Head. 
Macb. Tell me, thou unknown power,— 
First Witch. He knows thy thought: 
Hear his speech, but say thou nought. 
First App. Macbeth! Macbeth! Macbeth! beware Macduff; 
Beware the Thane of Fife. Dismiss me. Enough. 
[Descends. 


In that Gloucester is loyal to his king and refuses to yield to 
Eleanor’s incitement, and in that she is detected in her plot and 
banished, the two situations are sufficiently dissimilar. There is 
no necessity for assuming that the dramatist introduced the ex- 
hortations of the wife and the aid of the witches into Macbeth 
because he had tried out those devices in Henry VI; the sug- 
gestion for both details came directly from Holinshed. And in 
fact it is uncertain whether this part of Henry VI is Shakespeare’s 
work at all. Nevertheless the numerous similarities suggest the 
interesting possibility that, in writing Macbeth, Shakespeare may 
have remembered Henry VI, though perhaps only subconsciously. 
More probably it is all coincidence. But at least this apprentice 
play handles superficially a pair of ideas that became the basis of 
one of the great tragedies. 


OrAL SUMNER Coap. 
Columbia University. 





New Worps IN CALIFORNIA 


In Michel Bréal’s Essai de sémantique (fifth edition, Paris, 
Hachette, 1921), there is a chapter on “ irradiation ” in which the 
author mentions the fact that some word endings have come rather 
accidentally to denote certain ideas, and their use has then become 
more or less general. Thus, he holds that the fact that the Latin 
verbs, adolesco, floresco, senesco, etc., denoted a slow, progressive 
action, led to the use of the verbal ending -sco in a series of verbs 
with inchoative meaning, although -sco in itself never meant any 
thing of the sort. 

Similarly the Latin words patraster and filiaster came to have a 
depreciative meaning, and the ending -aster, or its derivatives, 
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assumed the force of a depreciative suffix. Thus in French one 
finds mardatre, bellatre, doucedtre, etc. 

There are today in California several interesting examples of 
“irradiation.” Every one knows by this time that a cafeteria is a 
“help-yourself ” restaurant. Apparently in the popular mind the 
ending -teria or -eteria has come to indicate just such a process. 
I have noticed recently in California the following names on signs: 
“ grocerteria,” a place where groceries are temptingly displayed on 
tables and counters, and one helps himself to those he wants, and 
pays for them as he passes out; “ marketeria,” a self-help market; 
“ shaveteria,” a place where all the things that are needed for 
shaving, such as razors, sterilized brushes, hot water, small cakes 
of soap, towels, etc., are placed within easy reach, and one helps 
himself and pays for the privilege; “ cleaneteria,” a place where 
hot water, soap, cleaning fluids, brushes, towels, etc., are within 
easy reach and one may enter and clean one’s own clothes; 
“ shoeteria,” a place where one may examine the stock of shoes 
and select a pair to his liking; “ fruiteria,” “chocolateria” and 
“basketeria,” places where fruits, chocolates and baskets, respec- 
tively, are for sale; and “ healtheteria,” presumably a place where 
one may help himself to good health. 

Another series of new words,— or, at any rate, they are new to 
me—has made use of the good old ending -ery of grocery, bakery, 
etc., thus: “cakery,” “ doughnutery,” “beanery,” “lunchery,” 
“hootery,” and “car washery.” In these places you may buy 
cakes, doughnuts, beans, food for lunches, boots, ete., or you may 
have your car washed. 

The syllables -atoriwm of sanatorium appear in “ healthatorium,” 
and in “restatorium.” I have not yet found in California a 
“ pantatorium,” a place where masculine garments are cleaned and 
pressed, but there are some in Colorado and I suspect that the 
name is used here too. 

This process of “irradiation” seems in most cases perfectly 
legitimate, as it is one of analogy. The word cafeteria is now well 
established. I believe I should prefer “self-help market” to 
“ marketeria,” but what else would one call a “ shaveteria ” ?—a 
“ self-shaving establishment” or a “place where one may shave 
himself ” ? 

Some of these new words will doubtless pass out of use, but 
others will stick. In California there is a notable lack of servants 
and self-help is common. To meet this need, institutions such as 
cafeterias have come into existence. But no diner really likes to 
walk across a room with a large tray in his hands, and sooner or 
later the custom will probably fall into disuse. When it does, the 
name of cafeteria will disappear too or will take on a new meaning. 


University of California. E. C. Hitts. 




















CORRESPONDENCE 


Tur EARLIEST VAUDEVILLE IN THE THEATRE ITALIEN 


In the XVIth century the vaudeville had become a vehicle for 
personal and political satire. At that time it was a street song 
of which the tune remained unchanged, whereas the words were 
modified according to the inspiration of the moment.t These 
popular songs, called sometimes Pont-neufs, were first introduced 
into French plays by the Italian Actors, who thus originated the 
Comédie-Vaudeville. 

In his Favart, ?Opéra-Comique et la Comédie-Vaudeville au 
XVIIe et au XVIIIe siécles (1894), Auguste Font has studied the 
interesting question of the earliest appearance of the vaudeville in 
the plays of the Thédtre Italien. After having shown that, at an 
early date, musical airs occurred in the prose text of these plays, 
and that, later on, some arias of Lulli were parodied, he sets down 
the date of the earliest vaudeville in a French play as 1690.? 
This street song is found in a parody of Baron’s Homme a bonnes 
Fortunes, Regnard’s Arlequin, homme a. bonnes fortunes. Two 
years later, in 1692, followed vaudevilles in Palaprat’s Phaéton, 
in Dufresny’s Opéra de Campagne and in Regnard’s Les Chinois.® 

Yet, there is evidence that the vaudeville was introduced into 
the Théatre Italien, not in 1690, but in 1688. In Evariste Ghe- 
rardi’s collection Le Théatre Italien,* is found Le Marchand Duppé, 
par M. D... (Dufresny?), staged on September 1, 1688, in 
which Mezzetin sings a vaudeville, evidently of popular character. 
The last four lines, modeled on a popular refrain, were repeated 
by the chorus, and possibly by the audience: 


Un vieillard mélancolique 
Peut giter tout un festin, 
Ses yeux font aigrir le vin, 
La viande en devient étique. 
Celuy qui réchigne, chigne, 
Celuy qui réchignera, 

La Troupe l’échigne, échigne, 
La Troupe l’échignera.® 


It is also worthy of note that in the play indicated by A. Font 


1Cf. Nisard, Des Chansons populaires, 1867, 1; La Clef des Chansonniers 
ou Recueil de Vaudevilles, 1717; Brunet, Le nouveau Siécle de Louis XIV; 
Raunié, Chansonnier historique du XVIIIe siécle, etc. 

PP. 39. 

_ *In Ulysse et Circé, of 1691, the vaudevilles are in corrupted Italian 
jargon. 

“First edition, in one volume, in 1694; gradually increased to six 
volumes in 1700. Numerous pirated editions. For bibliography, see O. 
Klinger, Die Comédie-Italienne in Paris nach der Sammlung von Gherardi, 
1902, p. 221. 

5 Gherardi, Thédtre Italicn, 11, 172. Paul Lacroix assigns the authorship 
of the Marchand Duppé to Fatouville in the Bibliothéque dramatique de 
M. de Soleinne, Paris, 1844, No. 3351. 
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as containing the earliest vaudeville, (Arlequin, homme a bonnes 
fortunes) not one, but three of them are found, so that their 
appearance there must be ascribed rather to the intention of the 
author than to accident. They are found in two different scenes. 
The first of them, which has been overlooked in this connection, is: 
Jeanneton, m’aimez-vous bien? 
Hélas, quel conte! 
Pourquoy ne vous aimerois-je pas? 
Mon Dieu, quel conte! 


Vous qui m’avez tant fait de bien: 
Quel fichu conte! ° 


These lines are undoubtedly taken from a street song. The 
other unnoticed vaudeville occurs at the end of the play and is of 


the same character. 


TAN 7 ; 
University of Minnesota. Eveanor V. CEDERSTROM. 





BRIEF MENTION 


On Hyphens, and Shall and Will, Should and Would in the 
newspapers of to-day, by H. W. Fowler (S. P. E. Tract, no. vt. 
At the Clarendon Press, 1921). Amends are to be made and will 
be made for not having hitherto noticed in these columns the 
Tracts of the Society for Pure English (S. P. E.). The present 
notice will, however, be restricted to comments on the subject of 
the first portion of the sixth tract, which is entitled “On Hyphens.” 
The importance of the proper use of the compounding hyphen in 
English was briefly indicated in MIN. xxxiv, 317. It was there 
declared: “ How far the present practice in the writing of sub- 
stantive compounds may be brought back from sheer caprice to the 
observance of an inherent law of the language, one may not pre- 
dict; but it is evident enough that better schooling in this subject 
is one of the most manifest needs.” Mr. Summey’s brief discus- 
sion (two pages) of the compounding hyphen, from the printer’s 
practical point of view, elicited that expression. That he does not. 
refer the subject to its proper basis is shown in his opening declara- 
tion: “Just what shall be hyphened has to be decided arbitrarily 
in part, because dictionaries and style books (sic) do not agree.” 
Here the dictionaries are unjustly blamed, for no approximately 
complete record of the possible “impromptu compounds ” could be 
made, for this impromptu compounding is a grammatical process, 
which is as true to the doctrine of function as is the concord of 
subject and verb. Mr. Summey would therefore be right in de- 
manding of the dictionaries and especially of style-books a state- 
ment of the grammatical principle according to which words may 
be compounded. 


°Gherardi, op. cit., 1, 342, 367, 368. 
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The hyphen, unfortunately, is classed with diacritical marks, 
against which there is a strong and internationally English protest, 
—a protest that in its absolute form becomes grotesque. Thus, 
Mr. Summey reports the uncompromising outburst of a “ promi- 
nent publisher ” :—“ All hyphens are a nuisance; don’t put any in 
my work except where you divide at the end of a line.” ‘This 
intolerance of admitting into written English any ‘marks’ except 
the dotting of the 7 and the crossing of the ¢t has wrought regret- 
table consequences in obliterating the true understanding of com- 
pounded words and in fostering a consequent irresponsibility in 
the use of sequences of words loosely left without an indication of 
their 'ogical and grammatical interrelations. Both writers and 
type-setters are to be instructed in the rule of compounding words. 
The truth of that statement is not affected by a difference of 
opinion as to the personal responsibility in the case, cited by Mr. 
Summey, of “a writer in the North American Review” who im- 
parted the information “that Germany had been searched for 
certain materials ‘ with a fine tooth-comb.’” 

The stylistic aspect of this subject shall not be considered now. 
The interest of critics in the use of compounds as elements of style 
seems to have its beginning in an observation by Sir Philip Sidney. 
In appraising English, he declared it “ particularly happy in com- 
positions of two or three words together, neere the Greeke, far 
beyond the Latine: which is one of the greatest beauties can be 
in a language.” In his admirably annotated edition of The Defense 
of Poetry (p. 130 f.), Professor Cook gives a detailed report of 
Sidney’s practice in the employment of compounds and adds im- 
portant critical comments. This matter also receives attention at 
the hands of E. S. Shuckburgh (Apologie, p. 169): “ The ‘critics 
of the next generation looked upon the use of these compounds as 
a fashion introduced by Sidney in his Arcadia.” All Sidney’s 
compounds in the Apologie are indexed by this editor. Sidney’s 
importance in the history of style gives special significance to both 
his critical evaluation and his notable use of compounds. In his 
own words taken from another context, one might frame a plea 
for the legitimate use of the hyphen: The hyphen is admirable 
“to the eve of any that will deign not to disdain until they under- 
stand ” (Cook, p. 30). 

It is only the thoroly trained grammarian that can completely 
understand the compounding of words. It is an intricate subject 
in comparative grammar, which has not been neglected by compe- 
tent scholars, with whose investigations the practical grammarian 
of English is however usually unacquainted. A variation to the 
usual practice is represented by a chapter on compounds in a prac- 
tical little book, The Mechanism of the Sentence, by Principal A. 
Darby, of a Training College in Bombay (Oxford University 
Press, 1919). The comparative view of the subject is thus indi- 
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cated: “The English language makes less use of such compounds 
than do many languages, while others, e. g., Sanskrit, use them 
to excess. In this last-named tongue the practice is carried to such 
length that whole lines may consist of one compound word whose 
elements stand in various relations to each other.” Contact with 
Sanskrit has led Dr. Darby to see the practical importance of classi- 
fying at least the simpler forms of English compounds. 

There is need of more school-discipline in comparing languages 
with reference to compounds. Greek and Latin differ significantly, 
and so do German, English, and French. And a language that has 
passed thru a succession of great changes may come to differ froru 
itself. This is true of English to a marked degree. The system 
of composition prevailing in the earliest period has some features 
that have not been transmitted to later periods. A Strassburg dis- 
sertation (1886) by Theodor Storch is entitled Angelsachsische 
Nominalcomposita, in which the early system of substantive com- 
pounds is analyzed according to the Sanskrit grammar, and in 
which the features of the system that have not survived that period 
may be observed. English also shows that a method of compound- 
ing may be adopted from another language: cut-purse, for example, 
represents an imported type. 

The substantive compounds in all periods of English (including 
the Anglo-Saxon period) are studied in a dissertation by Nils 
Bergsten, A Study of Compound Substantives in English (Upsala. 
1911. viii, 166 pp.). This is a valuable treatise, showing an 
industrious and discerning use of the authorities named in a 
‘bibliography,’ and a mind well prepared to expound intricacies of 
the subject. A study of this character must surprise the practical 
grammarian into an acknowledgment of an unsuspected signi- 
ficance of a subject he has been wont to treat superficially, if at all. 

More accessible than Dr. Bergsten’s treatise are the paragraphs 
on the subject in Sweet’s A New English Grammar, Part 1 (Clar- 
endon Press, 1892), which Dr. Bergsten has duly considered. This 
and the preceding references are here given to induce students of 
the language to give more attention to this very important subject 
in both its technical and its practical aspects. Much otherwise 
good writing is marred by evidences of an incomplete understand- 
ing of the proper use of the hyphen. 

Mr. Fowler has chosen an appropriate subject for discussion in 
aS. P. E. Tract, and has defended that choice in words that carry 
the emphasis of an undeniable truth: “ The chaos prevailing among 
writers or printers or both regarding the use of hyphens is dis- 
creditable to English education. . . . it sufficiently proves by its 
existence that neither the importance of proper hyphening nor the 
way to set about it is commonly known.” J. W. B. 
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An interesting account, for rather mature students, of the moeurs et institutions of present- 
day France, preceded by a brief sketch of French history from the French Revolution down to 
the present, including the war of 1914-18. 

Daudet: Le Petit Chose. 
Introduction, exercises and vocabulary by Léopold Cardon, late Supervisor of Romance 
in the High Schools of Dayton, Ohio. 

Attractively edited on the direct method. Ezplications in French take the place of the 
customary notes. The conversation exercises try to avoid the mechanical element so common 
in such exercises, and stimulate initiative on the part of the student. 


Castillo and Watson’s Trozos de Castellano. 


By Carlos Castillo, University of Chicago, and Jane C. Watson, University of Illinois. 
A second-year reader and conversation book on the direct method, with particular attention 
to grammar review and the study of idioms. 
Pardo Bazan: El Tesoro de Gaston. 
Introduction, notes, exercises and vocabulary by Elizabeth McGuire, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of California. 
— by good judges one of the author’s best stories. Not too difficult for second-year 
reading. 
Alarcén (Pedro de): El Final de Norma. 
Introduction, notes, exercises and vocabulary by Santiago Gutiérrez, Ohio State University, 
and E. S. Ingraham, late of the same institution. 


The text has been considerably abridged by the omission of some of the. more melodramatic 
passages, but the interest in the story is well preserved. 





HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
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For Students of German— 


TECHNICAL AND SCIENTIFIC GERMAN 


Revised Edition 
By E. V. GREENFIELD, Associate Professor of German, Purdue University. 
Illustrated. xii + 489 pages. (334 pages text.) 


INCE the publication of the original work in 1916, this Reader has per- 

formed year by year a valuable service to teachers of Scientific German. 

It has indeed come to assume a leading position among textbooks in this field 

by reason of the fact that its contents combine to an unusual degree the 
element of interest with instruction in the Natural Sciences. 

The present amplified edition retains all the scientific and general articles 
of the original work but, in order to benefit students specializing in subjects 
other than Physics and Chemistry, there have been added sixteen chapters 
dealing with Electricity and Mechanics. Among these additional chapters 
may be mentioned such interesting articles as “Theories Concerning the 
Nature of Electricity,” “Terrestrial Magnetism,” “The Origin of the West- 
inghouse Brake,” “ Future Sources of Energy,” and “Technical Education in 
the United States.” 

The new Reader is attractively illustrated with half-tone portraits of lead- 
ing scientists and with scenes of technical interest. Moreover it contains 
numerous diagrams illustrative of electrical phenomena. 


D..C. Heaty & CoMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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EUROPE 1923 


The largest and most successful system of 
personally conducted tours now operating to 
Europe. 

A big and efficient European organization 
that guarantees security and service. 

Many of these parties are conducted by 
leaders in the educational world. 

A large variety of standard inexpensive tours 
—the very best that is possible for the price. 

A series of Intercollegiate Tours, in which 
intellectual and cultural interests are para- 
mount. 

A number of travel schools, for the serious 
study of contemporary European languages. 

A group of de luxe tours of the very highest 
quality. 

A special de luxe Art tour of Europe, in- 
cluding Spain. 

A special hiking tour for boys, under ex- 
perienced and reliable supervision. 

And many others. In 1922, eighty-seven 
different conducted parties toured Europe 
under Temple management. 


For further information address: 


THE TEMPLE TOURS, 
65 Franklin Street, 


Boston, Mass. 











POEMA DE FERNAN GONCALEZ 


Texto critico, con introduccién, notas 
y glosario. 


Por C. CARROLL MARDEN 
282 pages. 1904. 8vo. Paper, $2.00. 


The critical text of this old Spanish 
poem is based on the extant manuscripts 
and the early prose chronicles. In point 
of historical importance Fernan Goncalez 
ranks with the Cid. The heroic charac- 
ter of the poem composed in his honor, 
the inherent interest of the subject mat- 
ter, the many early legends which it 
sets forth, the fact that it is one of 
the very few extant specimens of early 
epic poetry—these considerations make 
the Poema de Fernan Gongalez one of 
the most important monuments of Span- 
ish literature. 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS, 
Baltimore, Maryland 














